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On the margin of a little stream called Stony 
Brook, in Roxbury, Massachusetts, William Curtis 
built a substantial dwelling of wood, in the year 
1639, under permission of the authorities at Bos- 
ton, according to the following entry in the town 
records. ‘* William Curtis had leave to build upon 
his lot, his other dwelling being seated so incon- 
veniently. March 13, 1638-9.”’ 

The house then built is yet standing in a state 
of excellent preservation, and it still belongs to 
the Curtis family, descendants of the original owner. 
It is now inhabited by the widow and children of 


Isaac Curtis, the fifth Isaac Curtis who has occupied . 


the house, and the seventh in descent from Wil- 
liam Curtis, who built it. I do not think our 


social history can furnish a parallel case of con- 
tinuous habitation of a dwelling by the same 
family for almost two hundred and forty years. 
Our restless, ever-changing and emigrating popu- 
lation has made it rare to find a family whose 
members have occupied the same homestead a 
hundred years, or even fifty years, for we have no 


laws of primogeniture, by the consent of which 
real estate may descend from father to son genera- 
tion after generation. 

The region in which the Curtis House was built 
was then a heavily wooded country, abounding in 
wild deer, and it was the shelter for prowling 
bears and wolves. In the old house may now be 
seen a pair of antlers taken from the head of a 
buck that was shot from the door-yard, probably 
while drinking from the brook. Twenty years 
after the house was built, the Boston records re- 
ported that the sum of ‘ 20 shillings’’ had been 
‘* paid to Philip Curtis, for killing a wolf in Rox- 
bury,’’ probably on the Curtis farm. Now that 
once lonely dwelling, whose chambers echoed at 
night the howling of wild beasts, is in the suburbs 
of a great city, whose hum of active business falls 
upon the ears of the dwellers in the Curtis House 
almost perpetually. It stands near the Boylston 
Station, on the Boston and Providence Railway, 
modestly remaining in the presence of statelier 
edifices, and commanding the respect and rever- 
ence of every beholder who knows its history. 

The Curtis House is probably the oldest inhab- 
ited dwelling within the domain of our republic. 
Its features of absolute repose are in striking con- 
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trast with its surroundings on every side. Every 
day in the year, ‘‘ Sundays excepted,’’ fifty rail- 
way trains go thundering by it, their steeds 
screaming like horrid monsters and breathing forth 
fire and smoke. Near the house, shaded by the 
magnificent elm seen in the picture, is the living 
spring which doubtless determined the locality of 
the dwelling, and from its clear basin the family 
in the house have been supplied with pure cold 
water for more than two hundred years. The 
great elm, seen in the picture, tradition says, was 
planted by one of the family a hundred years ago; 
its size warrants the belief that it was planted by 
nature before the Mayflower anchored in Cape Cod 
Bay. Every year it shows, by its luxuriant ver- 
dure, the vigor of lusty maturity ; but the house 
and the tree are doubtless doomed to a speedy re- 
moval, for the civilization of cities, irreverent and 
grasping, treats such vestiges of ancient days as 
the civilization of the State, soulless as corpora- 
tions, has hitherto treated the red men, who 
owned the continent when William Curtis came, 
as ‘*cumberers of the ground.’’ Trees are the 
only “ving relics of another century which we may 
cherish, and when the life of one is menaced by 
an act like that of the. corporation of Cambridge, 
which has imperilled that of the sacred elm under 
which Washington stood when he took formal 
command of the Continental army a hundred years 
ago, by running a sewer among its roots, the na- 
tion ought to speak out with indignant voice. 
The Curtis House, I have said, is built of wood. 
The timbers are massive oak, doubtless cut from 
the farm at Roxbury. The nails are all wrought 
by hand, for there were no machines then for cut- 
ting them. The building is two stories in height, 
with a garret above, and a small square entry on 
the lower floor, separating two rooms: The roof 
slopes down at the rear to within a few feet of the 
ground, and in the centre of the house is an enor- 
mous square chimney. The windows are small. 
Originally the glass was diamond-shaped, set in 
leaden sashes, but they were removed at the be- 
ginning of the present century, and their places 
were then supplied with small panes of glass which 
appear antique to-day. A small porch is at the 
front door, which is open in summer, but is closed 
in winter, forming a protecting storm-box. Much 
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of the old furniture graces the rooms. The pieces 
are real antique, han ed down from the days of 
the Pilgrims from une generation to another, six 
in all. Could these antiquated objects speak, they 
might tellsome stirring talesof Colonialtimes. Per- 
haps in that old chair once sat Governor John Win- 
throp, orsome of his magisterial successors—Thomas 
Dudley, or Richard Billingham, or John Endicott, 
or John Leverett, or Simon Bradstreet, or Samuel 
Shute, or William Dinsmore, or William Burnet, 
or chief rulers in more modern times. Perhaps 
Sir Edmund Andros, the ‘‘tyrant of New Eng- 
land,’’ or Governor Shirley, stood under its shel- 
tering roof; and there cannot bea doubt, for rea- 
sons that will appear presently, that the faithful 
John Eliot, the indefatigable missionary, often sat 
at that quaint old table and asked the Almighty to 
bless the food that was set before them, and to 
give them thankful hearts for his bounties and 
mercies. 

Such is the Curtis House now, with its bubbling 
spring and its grand old elm that was its cotempo- 
rary in its early days, as seen in the picture at the 
head of this paper, made from a pen and ink 
sketch, drawn in 1867, by Miss S. Clarke, a 


granddaughter of General Hull, a descendant of 
William Curtis, and now a resident of old Rome. 
I am indebted to the kind courtesy of a brother of 


the artist, Mr. Samuel C. Clarke, of Jamaica 
Plain, for the use of the sketch, and for many facts 
concerning the house and the Curtis family herein 
given. 

This building is a good specimen of the second 
period of New England architecture, the first 
being the log-house. Of the earlier style was 
doubtless the other dwelling of Mr. Curtis, ‘‘so 
inconveniently situated.’’ Many examples of this 
style remain in New England. The third style 
was that in which the gambril roof appears, simi- 
lar in principle to the Mansard, with dormer win- 
dows, and which prevailed until the period of the 
old War for Independence, after which came the 
Grecian, with columns in front, seen everywhere 
in our older villages. ° 

William Curtis, the original owner of the old 
mansion, was a native of Naseing, a parish on the 
River Lea, in Essex County, England, between 
Epping and Harlow. He was born near Waltham 
Abbey, a magnificent specimen of early Norman 
architecture, the remains of which stand on the east 
bank of the Lea, about a dozen miles from London. 








Its history has made its vicinity one of the most in- 
teresting spots in England. ‘The Abbey has the sur- 
name of Holy Cross, so called, because, it is as- 
serted, a sacred cross was planted there by some 
miraculous means during the reign of the famous 
Canute. ‘Tovi, Canute’s standard-bearer founded 
a religious house on the spot for two priests. It 
finally reverted to the crown, when Edward the 
Confessor gave it to Harold, on the condition 
that he should build a college there, and well- 
furnish it, in memory of the King and his spouse 
Editha. Harold did so, and it became an emi- 
nent place of learning. Harold also rebuilt the 
church, and gave it and the school many manors 
for their support. Previous to the battle of Hast- 
ings, in which Harold lost his life, he offered up 
his vows in that church, and therein he was 
buried. The college was discontinued in 1177, 
when Waltham Abbey was founded there for regu- 
lar canons. In 1191, it was made a mitred abbey, 
and Henry the Third often resided there. To 
that sacred fane the body of Edward the First 
was taken in 1307. More than two centuries 
afterward, the establishment was surrendered to 
Henry the Eighth, when that monarch dissolved 
the monasteries of his Kingdom. He had a 
pleasure-retreat near the Abbey, and there he was 
first introduced to Cranmer, who played so im- 
portant a part during the reign of ‘‘ bluff Harry.”’ 

This Abbey and its neighborhood has a peculiar 
interest to American students of New England 
history. In the same parish of Naseing, John 
Eliot called the ‘‘Apostle to the Indians,’’ the 
translator of the Bible into the Indian tongue, 
and who labored long and faithfully for his Divine 
Master among the heathen of New England, was 
born in 1604, and there (possibly in the church, 
of which the old Abbey forms a part), William 
Curtis and Sarah, daughter of Bennett Eliot, and 
sister of the ‘‘Apostle,’’ were married, in 1618. 
After that we lose sight of Mr. Curtis and-his 
family until the arrival at Boston, in 1632, of the 
ship Lyon, with one hundred and twenty-three 
passengers. Among them was William Curtis, 
his wife and four children. With the latter came 
Mary Eliot, a young sister of Mrs. Curtis. 

There was also another young woman among 
the passengers in the Lyon, who was a neighbor 
and friend of the Curtis’s, she came on an errand 
of love and duty, and was not disappointed. 
This was Anne Mountfort, the affianced of John 
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Eliot, who had come to America the year before 
in the same good ship Lyon, arriving at Boston 
on the 3d of November, 1631. Anne Mountfort 
believed in the goodness of John Eliot, then less 
than thirty years of age, and she followed him 
across the stormy Atlantic with full faith in his 
promises. That faith was justified, not only by 
their marriage a month after her arrival, but by 
the events of a long and very happy wedded life. 
She was a woman of exemplary piety, and was 
prompt to share with her husband the labors of 
love for the good of human souls in which he was 
constantly engaged. Mr. Eliot had been fitted 
for ministerial duties by pious parents, and the 
training at an English University (Jesus College, 
Cambridge), where he acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language, and the accom- 
plishments of an acute grammarian and sound 
philologist. 

When Eliot left the university, he engaged in 
the business of teaching in the school of the Rev. 
Mr. Hooker, who afterward became a shining 
light among the Puritan divines of New England. 
Mr. Hooker had been silenced as a preacher be- 
cause of his non-conformity to the rituals of the 
established church, which were then enforced 
with a high hand and a king-supported arm by 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, an infamous 
prelate, who, only from policy, refused a Car- 
dinal’s hat. Hooker had established his school at 
Little Baddow, in Essex, and there John Eliot, by 
precept and example, was deeply impressed with 
the value of heart-felt religion, and was warmed 
with a desire to devote his life to the spiritual 
good of his fellow-men. He always spoke of his 
residence at Little Baddow, as a rich blessing for 
himself. ‘‘ When I came to this blessed family,” 
he wrote, ‘‘I then saw, and never before, the 
power of godliness in its lively vigor and efficacy.”’ 

From that time Eliot resolved to devote his life 
to the Christian ministry. In England, then, 
there was no chance for a non-conformist or 
Puritan to labor in Christ’s vineyard, except in 
great peril to person and estate. The awful fate of 
Dr. Leighton was continually before his eyes; 
and when Eliot saw the good Mr. Hooker, who, 
in his quiet seclusion, had given no just cause for 
offence to any one, compelled to fly to Holland, to 
escape the tyrrany of Laud, in spite of the en- 
treaties of forty-seven conformist clergymen, he 
turned his thoughts toward America, where he 


labor, in Roxbury. 





might sow good seed in a rich soil, and reap an 
abundant harvest of converted souls. So he sailed 
for Boston, with about sixty other passengers, 
among them the wife and children of Governor 
Winthrop. It pained him to leave Anne Mount- 
fort behind, but she promised to follow him the 
next year, and did so. 

The church at Boston was without a pastor 
when Eliot arrived, and he accepted an invitation 
to conduct the public worship there. His elo- 
quence and fervor charmed and invigorated the 
congregation, and when, a year later, he resolved 
to become the pastor of the church at Roxbury, 
great efforts were made to retain him in Boston. 
No doubt the influence of Mr. Curtis, his brother- 
in-law, who was settled at Roxbury, and the at- 
tachment of his young wife tv Mr. Curtis’s family 
whom she had known in Naseing, and with whom 
she had crossed the sea, were strong inducements 
that drew him from Boston. 

Besides, he undoubtedly found the Boston peo- 
ple too straight-laced in their theological notions 
to suit his liberal spirit, and he hoped for greater 
spiritual freedom and a more congenial field of 
That it proved to be so is 
evinced by the fact, that he presided over the con- 
gregation there more than fifty years. During 
nearly the whole of that time his faithful wife 
stood beside him as a supporter, she dying only 
three years before his final departure, when she 
was past eighty-three years of age. 

Mr. Eliot, at the beginning of his ministry, at 
Roxbury, conceived a passion for converting the 
savages around him to christianity. There were 
then twenty tribes within the claimed domain of 
the English plantations in Massachusetts. He pre- 
pared himself for the great work by mastering 
their language ; and for him is justly claimed the 
honor of being the first Protestant clergyman who 
preached to the North American savages in their 
native tongue. His labors were crowned with 
success. ‘‘ Praying Indians,’’ as the converts 
were called, became quite numerous, and for them 
a town and church valled Natick was built on 
the Charles River, in 1650 and 1651. He made 
a grammar of the Indian language, and translated 
the Bible into it. He taught the natives to in- 
struct one another ; and he greatly desired to have 
qualified Indian preachers. Some trained red men 
were sent out as missionaries, with good effect. 
These ‘‘ praying Indians’’ suffered much during 
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King Philip’s war, for that Sachem suspected them 
of being in league with the English, and the 
latter sharply suspected them of leaning toward 
Philip. The incidents of that war and their con- 
sequences inflicted a disastrous blow on the pro- 
gress of Christianity among the Indians, from 
which it never fairly recovered. In May, 1690, 
the ‘‘Apostle’’ died, at the age of eighty-six 
years. His life had been one of great activity and 
usefulness. Not to him could be applied the words 
of S’adi, the Persian poet, 


“Alas! for him who has gone and has done no good work ; 
The trumpet of march has sounded, and his load was not 
bound on him.” 


We have reason to suppose that some of the old 
furniture in the Curtis House was looked upon 
and used by John Eliot, very often, during. his 
long ministry in Roxbury, for the family of his 
brother-in-law were dwellers therein, during all 
that time. 

William Curtis was the ancestor of most of the 
persons of that name in the United States, and 
from him and Eliot have descended many persons 
of distinction in the various walks of life. They 
seem to have been a prolific and long-lived race. 
According to the genealogy, forty families of 
that stock, from 1632 to 1850, had an average of 
over five children each, and thirty-seven of the 
name lived to the average term of sixty-six years. 

Mary Curtis, a great-granddaughter of William, 
was the wife of Commodore Loring of the British 
navy. He owned an elegant house on Jamaica 
Plain and a considerable estate in Boston. Both 
were confiscated at the close of the Revolution, 
he and his family having departed with the British 
troops when they left Boston harbor for Halifax, 
in the spring of 1776. He went to England, 
where he received a pension from the British 
crown. His sons entered the royal army and 
navy, and did what harm they could to the Ameri- 
can ‘‘rebels.’’ One of his grandsons became an 
English admiral, another an English baronet, and 
a third a colonel in the British army. 

Unlike many other buildings in this country, 
the Curtis House is not distinguished by any 
striking historic incidents that have occurred under 
its roof. But it has been a witness of great 





events in its neighborhood, and stands as a pre- 
cious relic of the heroic age of our republic; as 
such, its likeness ought to be preserved. 

For almost fifty years it was the witness, and 
possibly often the theatre of the wonderful labors 
of Eliot the Apostle. In its presence the great 
drama of a larger portion of New England’s early 
history was enacted. By it filed some of tne sol- 
diers who went out from Boston from time to time, 
under Church and others, to fight hostile savages. 
It was a witness to the political confederacy of the 
New England settlements (excepting Rhode 
Island), for mutual defence, which lasted more 
than forty years. It was almost in sight of the 
Boston Churclies wherein the great theological con- 
troversies took place, that shook New England 
society to its foundation. The trees on Boston 
Common could almost be seen from its doors, 
where fanatical Quakers of both sexes were 
whipped and hanged. It was a centre of deep 
anxiety during King Philip’s War, when John 
Eliot and his friends labored to save the ‘‘ praying 
Indians’’ from the wrath of suspecting colonists; 
whose kindred were plundered and slain by the 
savages led by the Wampanoag Sachem and Chief. 
It was a witness to the commotions when William 
and Mary were proclaimed monarchs of England, 
and Andros was driven from Boston by the exas- 
perated and long-suffering people, as the despised 
representative of the hated Stuart dynasty. Its 
inmates saw, and perhaps participated in the prepa- 
rations for subjugating the French on the north 
and east, who had coalesced with the savages in 
desolating the New England frontiers in King 
William’s time; and into their ears were poured 
the horrid tales of the doings at Salem and else- 
where during the ‘‘ Witchcraft’’ delusion and 
excitement. It was a witness to other prepara- 
tions, from time to time, of the New England 
people to make war upon the French in the far 
east; and its inmates were participants in the revo- 
lutionary events that preceded and were coinci- 
dent with the old War for Independence. 

These associations with remarkable events, its 
great age, and its perfection as a specimen of the 
second period of New England architecture, give 
to the Curtis House a rightful claim to a place 
among the Historic Buildings of America. 
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VIII.—Tue EvacuaTiIon or Boston. 


THE MEDAL AWARDED BY THE CONGRESS TO GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


WE have, in its appropriate month, noticed the 
selection of George Washington as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Continental forces, June 15th, 
1775, and his assumption of the command, July 
3rd. Though the greater part of the army and its 
officers were from New England, Washington 
was received in the most cordial manner, 
and without the smallest symptom of jealousy ; 
the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts even 
sending a committee to meet him at Spring- 
field on the frontier, and escort him to Boston. 
He there found fourteen thousand five hundred 
men, able-bodied, zealous in the cause, and per- 
sonally courageous, but destitute of almost every 
element of military organization. A great propor- 
tion wanted bayonets, and the alarming discovery 
was soon made that they had not above nine 
rounds of gunpowder. There were no tents, and 
clothes extremely deficient; there was neither 
commissary nor quartermaster-general. No com- 
bination existed between the troops drawn from 
different colonies ; and the officers mostly chosen 
by the men, could exercise little authority. These 
evils were the more difficult to remedy, as the 
army, enlisted only for a short period, would dis- 
band in a few. months, and be replaced by one 
composed of raw recruits. In these circumstances, 





Washington anxiously desired 
to make an attack upon Bos- 
ton, and dislodge the troops 
before large British reinforce- 
ments should arrive, when 
the prospects could not but 
become more gloomy. Yet 
a council of officers decided, 
seemingly on good grounds, 
that such an attempt could 
have no chance of success ; 
and he was obliged, very re- 
luctantly, to await events. 

In the meantime, Washing- 
ton labored under accumula- 
ted difficulties in prosecuting 
the blockade of Boston. The 
scarcity of ammunition, not- 
withstanding every effort of 
the Congress, continued almost unabated ; while 
the want of money, as well as of necessary 
equipments, was deeply felt on the advance 
of the rigorous season. With all his energy 
and firmness, he seems to have been exceed- 
ingly sensitive to troubles and opposition. 
He describes his situation as inexpressibly distress- 
ing—the winter approaching on an army at once 
naked and without a dollar; and declares that 
unless some remedy were devised, the force must 
be broken up. Amid all these distresses, it was 
necessary to keep up a good face towards the 
enemy, while many on the patriot side, exaggera- 
ting both the numbers and efficiency of his troops, 
wondered he should remain inactive. These 
criticisms touched him sensibly; yet as a true 
patriot, he carefully concealed the explanation, 
which, reaching the opposite party, would have 
produced fatal effects. 

An imminent danger now impended ; Decem- 
ber approached, when the troops, having been 
enlisted for only one year, were all entitled to re- 
turn home. To this subject the commander earn- 
estly solicited the attention of Congress, and on 
the 18th of October a committee of their number, 
Franklin, Lyneh, and Harrison, arrived at his 
headquarters. Being persons of judgment, they 
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arranged matters very satis- 
factorily. Authority was given 

to levy twenty-six regiments, 
estimated at somewhat above 
twenty thousand men, inde- 
pendently ofmilitia. Congress 
would not consent, however, 

to the enlistment for more 
than a year, nor would they, 

till the next January, agree 

to grant a bounty. Washing- 

ton made thestrongest appeals 

to the,men, entreating them 

by every motive of honor and 
patriotism to adhere to those 
standards under which they 

had gloriously fought. But 
that ardent impulse which 

had called them to arms was 

now sensibly cooled; and 
when the time arrived, not 
above five thousand had en- 
gaged. These were afterward 
reinforced ; but this dissolu- 

tion of one army and assem- 
blage of another, in the face of an enemy whose 
force was constantly increasing, placed the com- 
mander in a very critical situation. 

He was also harassed from another quarter. 
The English in Boston, being straitened for provi- 
sions, sought to procure them by descents on 
different parts of the coast, treating the inhabi- 
tants, who were uniformly hostile, with very little 
ceremony. Falmouth suffered such a severe can- 
nonade and bombardment as to reduce it to ashes, 
and it was reported or dreaded that a similar fate 
impended over the other seaports. Urgent appli- 
cations were made to the commander-in-chief for 
aid; but he represented that his army was barely 
adequate to blockade Boston, and could not be 
broken down into detachments for local objects, 
which ought to be provided for by the militia of 
the districts. His views were sanctioned by Con- 
gress. He endeavored, however, to protect the 
shore by forming a small marine, placing troops 
on board the vessels; and in a few weeks six 
schooners were fitted, out. They were fortunate 
enough soon to capture a ship laden with military 
stores, most valuable for the supply of the army. 
In other respects this force was-for some time in- 
efficient, and its discipline very imperfect ; but it 
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was gradually improved ; prize courts and regula- 
tions were formed, and its privateering operations 
proved ultimately very harassing to the British. 
Meantime, General Gage remained inactive at 
Boston ; a course generally condemned by histo- 
rians as at once unaccountable and shameful. 
Yet, besides being by no means fully aware of 
Washington’s weakness, he assigned other reasons 
which appear conclusive. Though he might have 
dislodged the Americans from their position, little 
would have been gained by marching into the in- 
terior of New England, a territory full of people 
animated with zeal in the cause of the Colonies, 
and which, though containing many small towns, 
offered no central or leading point of attack. He 
must merely have moved from place to place, con- 
tinually harassed by that desultory warfare in 
which they had shown themselves to excel. In 
the beginning of October he was recalled, without 
any expression of displeasure, yet probably under 
the impression of the disasters which the cause had 
sustained in his hands, and the hope that it might 
be more fortunate in those of another. The com- 
mand then devolved upon Howe, who concurred 
with his predecessor as to the inexpediency of ad- 
vancing into the interior of New England. He 
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submitted to the cabinet another plan, by which 
Boston should be held only till the close of the 
winter, and the troops there,.with all those ex- 
pected from the mother country, be then concen- 
trated at New York, and operations be conducted 
from that centre. 

Washington, meantime, was very slowly re- 
cruiting his army, which, at the beginning of 
February, did not reach quite nine thousand 
men. Being at that period permitted to offer a 
bounty, he had in a month collected 
fourteen thousand, reinforced by six thousand 
Massachusetts militia. He considered this force 


above’ 


ation than in the words of Dr. Thacher, a surgeon 
of General Washington’s army, as recorded in his 

Military Journal of the Revolutionary War: 
March 4th.—The object in view is now gen- 
erally understood to be the occupying and fortify- 
ing the advantageous heights of Dorchester. A 
detachment of our troops is ordered to march for 
this purpose this evening ; and our regiment, with 
several others, has received orders to march at 
four o’clock in the morning, to relieve them. We 
are favored with a full bright moon, and the night 
is remarkably mild and pleasant ; the preparations 
are immense; more than three hundred loaded 
carts are in motion. ‘By the 
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great exertions of General Mif- 
flin, our quartermaster-general, 
the requisite number of teams 
has been procured. The cover- 
ing party of eight hundred men 
advance in front. Then follow 
the carts with the intrenching 
tools; after which, the working 
party of twelve hundred, com- 
manded by General Thomas, of 
Kingston. Next in the martial 
procession are a train of carts, 
loaded with fascines and hay, 
screwed into large bundles of 
seven or eight hundred weight. 
The whole procession moves on 
in solemn silence, and with per- 
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sufficient to attack the city; but a council of 
officers decided, probably with reason, that such 
an attempt offered no chance of success. They 
proposed rather to seize and fortify the peninsular 
point named Dorchester Neck, whence the harbor 
would be in a great degree commanded, and the 
place, it was hoped, rendered untenable. To 
this he consented, though with great chagrin; 
and the execution of the movement was intrusted 
to General Ward. The British were amused two 
days by an incessant cannonade and bombard- 
ment,—till at nightfall of the 4th of March, 
General Thomas, with a working body of twelve 
hundred, a covering force of eight hundred, and 
three hundred carts of materials, marched undis- 


fect order and regularity ; while 
the continued roar of cannon 
serves to engage the attention and divert the enemy 
from the main object. 

5th.—At about four o’clock our regiment fol- 
lowed to the heights of Dorchester as a relief 
party. On passing Dorchester Neck, I observed 
a vast number of large bundles of screwed hay, 





arranged in a line next the enemy, to protect our 
, troops from a raking fire, to which we should have 
| been greatly exposed, while passing and repassing. 
| The carts were still in motion with materials ; 
| some of them have made three or four trips. On 
| the heights we found two. forts in considerable 
| forwardness, and sufficient for a defence against 
| small arms and grape-shot. The amount of labor 
| performed during the night, considering the earth 


covered, and took possession of the most elevated | is frozen eighteen inches deep, is almost incre- 
part of the heights. dible. The enemy having discovered our works 
But we cannot better tell the story of the evacu- |in the morning, commenced a tremendous can- 
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nonade from the forts in Boston, and from their | twenty-four hours. Some of the British troops 
shipping in the harbor. Cannon-shot are con- | were’seen to embark, and pass down toward the 
tinually rolling and rebounding over the hill; | Castle last evening, to be in readiness, as was sup- 
and it is astonishing to observe how little our sol- | posed, in conjunction with others to attack our 
diers are terrified by them. During the forenoon | works this morning; but a most violent storm 
we were in momentary expectation of witnessing | came on in the night, and still continuing, obliges 
an awful scene; nothing less than the carnage of | General Howe to abandon his enterprise, and 
Breed’s Hill battle was expected. The royal | thus has a kind Providence seen fit to frustrate a 
troops are perceived to be in motion, as if embark- | design, which must have been attended with im- 
ing to pass, the harbor, and land on Dorchester | mense slaughter and bloodshed. General Howe 
shore, to attack our works. The hills and eleva- | must now be sensible of his exposed situation, 
tions in this vicinity are covered with speciators | and be convinced of the immediate necessity of 
to witness deeds of horror in the expected con- ! evacuating the town of Boston, if he would pre- 
flict. Hisexcellency George 
Washington is present, ani- 
mating and encouraging the 
soldiers, and they in return 
manifest their joy, and ex- 
press a warm desire for the 
approach of the enemy ; each 
man knows his place, and is 
resolute to execute his duty. 
Our breastworks are strength- 
ened, and among the means 
of defence are a great number 
of barrels, filled with stones 
and sand, arranged in front 
of our works; which are to 
be put in motion and made 
to roll down the hill, to break 
the ranks and legs of the assail- 
ants as they advance. These 
are the preparations for blood and slaughter! | vent the sacrifice of his fleet and army. 

Gracious God! if it be determined in thy provi-| 744.—There are strong indications in Boston 
dence that thousands of our fellow-creatures shall | that the king’s troops ate preparing to evacuate 
this day be slain, let thy wrath be appeased, and | the town; and that no attempt will be made to 
in mercy grant, that victory be on the side of our | dispossess our people of the works, which we have 
suffering, bleeding country. The anxious day has | constructed on Dorchester Heights. 

closed ; and the enemy has failed to molest us. | 8/4.—A flag of truce has come out of Boston 
From appearances, however, there are strong rea- | with a message from the selectmen, acquainting 
sons to suppose that they have only postponed | General Washington that General Howe has come 
their meditated work till another day. It is pre- | to the determination to evacuate the town, and 
sumed that the martial fire, which has been en- | that he would leave it standing, provided his army 
kindled in the breasts of our soldiery, will not be | should be permitted to retire without being mo- 
extinguished during the night, and that they will | lested. At the same time intimating, as is re- 
not rest quietly under their disappointment. | ported, that in case he should be attacked by our 
Early in the morning of the 6th, our regiment | army, the town should be set on fire in different 
was relieved from its tour of duty, and I bade | places, in order to secure his retreat. 2 
adieu to Dorchester Heights, without being called | We are unacquainted with the determination 
to dress a single wound. Not more than two or | of his excellency respecting this proposition ; but 
three men were killed or wounded during the it is well known that he has been in favor of 
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making an attack on the town; and that the 
necessary preparations were made, and the plan 
arranged, to be put into execution, in the event 
of the enemy’s meditated attack on our works at 
Dorchester Heights. Four thousand troops, the 
first division commanded by General Sullivan, the 
second by General Greene, were ordered to be in 
readiness, in case the enemy had advanced and 
been defeated on the heights of Dorchester ; this 
force, at a given signal, was to have rushed into 
the town and taken possession. 

It is credibly reported from Boston, that on the 
morning when the British officers discovered our 
newly erected works, which, on account of a fog, 
loomed to great advantage, and appeared larger 
than the reality, General Howe, on viewing them, 
was heard to say in astonishment, ‘‘I know not 
what I shall do; the rebels have done more in 
one night than my whole army would have done 
in weeks.’’ His admiral soon assured him that if 
the rebels were permitted to hold possession, he 
should not be able to keep a single ship in the 
harbor in safety. 

Nothing of consequence occurred to observation 
till Sunday morning, March 17th, when at an 
early hour it was perceived that the royal army 
commenced their embarkation on board of trans- 
ports. In the course of the forenoon we enjoyed 
the unspeakable satisfaction of beholding their 
whole fleet under saii, wafting from our shores the 
dreadful scourge of war. It was in the power of 
the provincials by a cannonade to have annoyed 
the enemy’s shipping and transports, as they passed 
Dorchester Heights, and to have occasioned great 
embarrassment and destruction among them; but 
no orders were given for this purpose, and they 
were suffered to pass unmolested. By this event 
we are happily relieved of a force consisting of 
seven thousand five hundred and seventy-five regu- 
lars, exclusive of the staff, which, with the marines 
and sailors, may be estimated at about ten thou- 
sand in the whole. This force greatly exceeds the 
five regiments, with which General Grant vaun- 
tingly boasted in England that he could march 
successfully from one end of the American continent 
to the other. A considerable number of tories, 
who had joined the royal standard, took passage 
with their families on board of the transports with 
the army, and bade adieu to their native country, 
without knowing what part of the world is to be 
their destiny. 





Immediately after the enemy sailed from Boston 
harbor, General Washington ordered the major 
part of his army to march to New York, to secure 
that city against the apprehended invasion of 
General Howe. It was not till Wednesday, the 
2oth, that our troops were permitted to enter the 
town, when our regiment, with two or three 
others, were ordered to march in and take up our 
quarters, which were provided for us in comfor- 
table houses. While marching through the streets, 
the inhabitants appeared at their doors and win- 
dows; though they manifested a lively joy on 
being liberated from a long imprisonment, they 
were not altogether free from a melancholy gloom 
which ten tedious months’ siege had spread over 
their countenances. The streets and buildings 
present a scene which reflects disgrace on their 
late occupants, exhibiting a deplorable desolation 
and wretchedness. 

Boston, March 22d.—A concourse of people 
from the country are crowding into town, full of 
friendly solicitude; and it is truly interesting to 
witness the tender interviews and fond embraces 
of those who have been long separated, under 
circumstances so peculiarly distressing. But it is 
particularly unfortunate on this occasion, that the 
small-pox is lurking in various parts of the town, 
which deters many from enjoying an interview 
with their friends. The parents and sister of my 
friend Dr. Townsend have continued in town 
during the siege; being introduced to the family 
by the doctor, I received a kind and polite invi- 
tation to take up my abode with them, where I 
am enjoying the kindest attentions and civilities. 
I accompanied several gentlemen to view the 
British fortifications on Roxbury Neck, where I 
observed a prodigious number of little military 
engines, called caltrops, or crow-feet, scattered 
over the ground in the vicinity of the works, to 
impede the march of our troops in case of an 
attack. The implement consists of an iron ball, 
armed with four sharp points about one inch in 
length, so formed that which way soever it may 
fall, one point lies upwards to pierce the feet of 
horses or men, and are admirably well calculated 
to obstruct the march of an enemy. 

23d¢.—I went to view the Old South Church, a 
spacious brick building near the centre of the 
town. It has been for more than a century con- 
secrated to the service of religion, and many 
eminent divines have in its pulpit labored in 
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teaching the ways of righteousness and truth. 
But during the late siege, the inside of it was 
entirely destroyed by the British, and the sacred 
building occupied as a riding-school by Bur- 
goyne’s regiment of dragoons. The pulpit and 
pews were removed, the floor covered with earth, 
and used for the purpose of training and exercis- 
ing their horses. A beautiful pew, ornamented 
with carved work and silk furniture, was demol- 
ished; antl by order of an officer, the carved 
work, it is said, was used as a fence for a hog-sty. 
The North Church, a very valuable building, was 
entirely demolished, and consumed for fuel. Thus 
are our houses, devoted to religious worship, pro- 
faned and destroyed by the subjects of his Royal 
Majesty. His excellency the commander-in-chief 
has been received by the inhabitants with every 
mark of respect and gratitude, and a public dinner 
has been provided for him. He requested the 
Rev. Dr. Eliot, at the renewal of his customary 
Thursday lecture, to preach a thanksgiving ser- 
mon, adapted to the joyful occasion. Accord- 
ingly, on the 28th, this pious divine preached an 
appropriate discourse from Isaiah 33: 20, in pre- 
sence of his excellency and a respectable audience. 

The heartfelt sympathy of every sister colony 
with that of Massachusetts Bay and its chief town 
in their trials had been attested in the anxiety 
they all evinced to make common cause with 
them, and now in the hour of Boston’s deliver- 
ance, she herself was scarcely more jubilant than 
the most remote colony—a pzan of thanksgiving 
sprang spontaneously from thousands of joyous 
hearts many miles away from the scene of the 
glorious cause. It was the first unequivocal tri- 
umph of the patriot chief and the patriot forces, 
and its effect was electrical—raising the hopes of 
the patriots and begetting a grand enthusiasm in 
all sections of the country, poor deluded (or 
worse) Canada only excepted. 

The Congress, besides unanimously passing a 
series of exultant and grateful resolutions, warmly 
commending and thanking the Continental army 
and its chief, awarded a massive gold medal to 
the latter, duly inscribed to indicate the occasion. 


The month of March, now one of rejoicing, 
had twice before been signalized in Boston’s his- 
tory by great events of a far different aspect. It 
was in March (the 5th), 1770, that the famous 
‘*Boston massacre’’ occurred, and it was in 





March (the 25th), 1774, that the outrageous 
** Boston Port Bill’’ was enacted by the British 
Parliament. 

We are under obligations to a kind friend of 
the Monru_y, for the old ‘* Map of Massachusetts 
Bay’’ and the old prints of Boston. And, also, 
for the following extract from ‘‘ New England’s 
Prospect,’’ by William Wood,’ London, 1639: 

Boston is two miles North-east from Roxderry: 
His situation is very pleasant, being a Peninsula, 
hemd on the South-side with the Bay of Roxderry, 
on the North-side with Charles River, the Marshes 
on the backe-side being not halfe a quarter of a 
Mile over; so that a little fencing will secure 
their Cattle from the Woolves. Their greatest . 
wants, be wood, and Medow ground, which never 
were in that place; being constrained to fetch 
their building timber, and fire-wood from the 
Ilands in boates; and their Hay in Loyters: It 
being a neck, and bare of wood, they are not 
troubled with three great annoyances, of Woolves, 
Rattle-snakes, and Musketoes. These that live 
here upon their cattle, must be constrained to take 
Farmes in the Countrey, or else they cannot sub- 
sist, the place being too small to containe many, 
and fittest for such as do Trade in England, for 
such commodities as the Country wants, being the 
chiefe place for shipping and Merchandize. * * 

On the North-side of Charles River is Charles 
Towne, which is another necke of Land, on 
whose North-side runs Afistich-river. This towne 
for all things may be well parallel’d with her 
neighbour Boston, being in the same fashion with 
her bare necke, and constrained to borrow con- 
veniences from the maine, and to provide for 
theinselves Farmes in the Countrey for their bet- 
ter subsistence. At this Towne there is kept a 
Ferry-boate, to conveigh passengers over Charles 
River, which between the two Townes is a quarter 
of a mile over, being a very deep Channell. Here 
may ride forty shipsatatime. * * * * * 





1 Among the emigrants who left England in 1629 for the 
American shores was William Wood. He remained in 
Massachusetts-Bay Colony until 1633, when he returned to 
his native land and shortly after published “ New England’s 
Prospect, a True, Lively and Experimentall Description of 
that part of America commonly called New England: dis- 
covering the State of that Countrie, both as it stands in our 
new-come English Planters and to the old Native Inhabi- 
tants: laying downe that which may both enrich the Know- 
ledge of the mind-travelling Reader or benefit the future 
Voyager.” 
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Concerning Lyons, I will not say that I ever 
saw any my selfe, but some affirme that they have 
seene a Lyon at Cafe Anne, which is not above 
six leagues from Boston: some likewise being lost 
in woods, have heard such terrible roarings as 
have made them much agast; which must either 
be Devills or Lyons: there being no other crea- 
tures-which use to roare saving Beares, which haue 
not such a-terrible kinde of roaring: besides 
Plimouth men have traded for Lyons skinnes in 
former times. But sure it is that there be Lyons 





on that Continent, for the Virginians saw an old 
Lyon in their Plantation, who having lost his 
Tackall, which was wont to hunt his prey, was 
brought so poore that he could goe no further; 
For Beares they be common, being a great black 
kind of Beare, which be most fierce in Strawberry 
time at which time they have young ones; at this 
time likewise they will goe upright like a man, 
and clime trees, and swim to the Islands: which 
if the Judians see, there will be more sportfull 
Beare bayting than Paris Garden can afford. 
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JoserH J. Mickiey, Esq., by whom we have 
before been favored with valuable contributions to 
our pages, has kindly loaned us the originals of 
very interesting communications to the Congress 
from Henry Laurens, a Delegate from South 
Carolina, and from Charles Thomson, the faithful 
and efficient Secretary of the Congress during the 
entire period of more than fourteen years, from 
the first meeting in Carpenters’ Hall in September, 
1774, until the complete establishment of the 
Republic under the Constitution, in 1789. 

The official Journal of the Congress contains 
no allusion to this dispute, and the fact that Mr. 
Laurens had resigned the Presidency of the Con- 
gress on the 4th of the December preceding the 
date of his communication suggested to us a doubt 
as to the authenticity of the papers; but a critical 
examination of them and careful comparison with 
letters bearing their autographs has convinced us 
that these communications are authentic. ° 

In the absence of reliable data upon which to 
base an explanation of the dispute, or an account 
of its denouement, we may be pardoned for 
exercising the American talent of ‘‘ guessing,’’ 
graciously permitting our readers to ‘‘ guess’ 
otherwise if our ‘‘ guesses’ do not suit them. But 
first let us glance very briefly at the careers of the 
two distinguished parties to the controversy. 

Henry Laurens, descended from Huguenot an- 
cestors, was born (1724), and died (1792), in 
Charleston, South Carolina, and was throughout 
the Revolution one of the most pronounced and 
eminent patriots of that patriotic Colony and 
State. Indeed, before the commencement of the 
great conflict at arms, he had won no little re- 
nown by legal and paper contests with the British 








CHARLES THOMSON. 


authorities, in which his ability had been con- 
spicuous. Having served with good repute as 
President of the Council of Safety and of the Pro- 
vincial Congress, he was sent to the United States 
Congress shortly after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; here, too, his talents were recognized 
by his elevation to the Presidency of this august 
body on the rst of November, 1777, succeeding 
John Hancock ; he served in this honorable capa- 
city until December 4th, 1778, when he resigned, 
and was succeeded by John Jay. About the close 
of 1779, he was chosen the American Minister to 
Holland ; he started to fulfil this mission early in 
1780, but on his voyage was captured by the 


| British, and immured in the Tower of London 


for fourteen months. In December, 1781, he was 
added to the Commission to negotiate a treaty of 
peace, and, November joth, 1782, signed the 
preliminaries of the treaty, with Franklin and Jay. 
His close confinement in the Tower had seriously 
injured his health, and after returning to his home, 
he lived in retirement, applying himself to the culti- 
vation of his plantation; until his death, Decem- 
ber 8th, 1792. His will contained the singular 
requirement that his body should be burned, and 
the ashes collected and buried in a specified spot 
—this was done. 

As we find it necessary to defer Thomson’s 
long reply to Laurens’s accusations until the April 
MonrTHLY, we omit our sketch of his career here 
that it may accompany .the said reply. And our 
‘* guesses,’’ too, as to the causes of the contro- 
versy and as to its disposal by the Congress, we 
think had better follow the papers rather than 
precede them, thus enabling our readers to judge 
for themselves before reading our judgment. 
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GENTLEMEN 

My complaint against the Secretary of Congress 
for disrespectful behaviour to a Member of that 
assembly probably would not have been made on 
the circumstance of Yesterday, had not his con- 
duct upon that occasion been an unprovoked repe- 
tition of insults which the Secretary had, at divers 
preceding times offered to Delegates of Congress, 
and to myself in particular.—I shall confine my- 
self to a few of the many instances which I have 
experienced in my own Person. 

At York Town on the late in the After- 
noon the Honorable M*. Duer with Monsieur 
Lanuville called upon me as President to enquire 
what was the result of the deliberations of Con- 
gress respecting Monsieur Lanuville the preceding 
morning. I replied I could not precisely inform 
them because the Secretary had not sent me a 
Copy of the Resolution ; but that as he lived with- 
in a few doors, I would send to him for it: accord- 
ingly I sent the Young Man who acted as my 
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Secretary.—The following is a very candid recital 
of what passed on that occasion. 

Mr’. Custer, go to M'. Thomson, give my Com- 
pliments to him, desire him to send me the Reso- 
lution of Congress of this morning respecting 
Monsieur Lanuville. 

M'. Thomson’s answer—It is not yet entered on 
the Journal. 

Go back to M'. Thomson, give my Compli- 
ments and tell him M*. Duer and M’. Lanuville 
are now here, and that M’. Duer is desirous of see- 
ing it as it is. 

M'. Thomson’s answer.—I can’t and will not 
send it—I have it only scrabled ona piece of 
Paper. ‘M’. Duer expressed great surprize at M’. 
Thomson’s behaviour and at my patience, and then 
retired. I then sent M*. Custer with the follow- 
ing message. 

Go back to M'. Thomson, give my Compliments 
to him, tell him I am much obliged, and I must 
submit to him. 
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M". Thomson’s Answer—Well, tell him I am 
very glad he must submit. 

M'. Custer assured me that M". Thomson had in 
every instance above mentioned expressed himself 
with great anger and haughtiness. 

M'. Thaxter, one of M’. Thomson’s Clerks who 
was present at the delivery of the messages and an- 
swers above mentioned related the circumstance 
to Major Young, and expressed his astonishment 
at M'. Thomson’s extraordinary behaviour. 

When the Honorable John Adams was appointed 
a Commissioner at the Court of Versailles the Sec- 
retary produced to me as President of Congress a 
Commission to sign for that Gentleman—I ob- 
served to him that the writing was on a single 
piece of Paper, much crowded, blotted, and inter- 
lined, and that he should consider the Commission 
was to make its appearance before the Court of 
Versailles, and probably before the King of France, 
therefore I requested him to have a more decent 
and correct Copy made; he replied very abruptly, 
—I can’t do it over again. I then in the mildest 


terras said, —M". Thomson I will have it copied over 
fairly in a good hand and will sign it, and you will 
have nothing to do but to attest it—he imperiously 


answered—I won’t— 

After Congress returned to Philadelphia I had 
frequent occasions to send my Secretary for at- 
tested Copies of Resolves of Congress, in order to 
forward them agreeable.to the order of the House ; 
in several instances M*. Thomson returned me for 
answer,—that he had not the Key of the Office— 
that it was with one of his Clerks, and he did not 
know where they lodged—these answers were 
brought to me by my Secretary Major Young, who 
avers, that in many instances, which he never re- 
ported to me* the answers were given abruptly 
and unmannerly. 

To mark these facts as being barely disrespect- 
ful, is dealing tenderly with M*. Thomson, be- 
cause I must otherwise charge him with having 
entrusted all the Public Records in the hands of 
strangers whose very abode he was ignorant of. 

Some time in May last I went into the Secre- 
tary’s Office and intimated to M". Thomson that I 
was desirous of taking out an old printed Bill of 
the British House of Parliament commonly called 
the Fishery Bill, in order to extract a part of it— 
M". Thomson replied, I cannot let any Paper go 
out of this Office without an order of Congress— 
I said, M'. Thomson this is not an Office Paper, 





tis an old Parliamentary Bill of no use to Con- 
gress, and besides here’s a duplicate of it in the 
Desk, I will give you a receipt for this, and will 
return it in half an hour—M’. Thomson answered, 
I can’t help it, I will not let any Paper go out of 
the Office without an order of Congress—a receipt 
will not do.—Well Sir said I, this is very extraor- 
dinary, however there is another way of answering 
my purpose—I then sat down in the Office and 
copied the Clause or Section of the Bill which I 
wanted, wished M’. Thomson a good Morning, and 
thanked him for his politeness. 

Every Gentleman will admit this to have been 
a mark of great and unnecessary disrespect, possi- 
bly the Committee may affix another epithet when 
I inform them that the Secretary has, since that 
time suffered Papers to be taken even out of the 
secret depository and carried away without the per- 
mission of Congress. 

I could recite other instances of gross partiality 
and arbitrary conduct of the Secretary, but if these 
are not sufficient to convince the Committee that 
the Secretary has treated a Delegate of a State 
with wanton and unprovoked disrespect, nothing 
else will be so. 

The particular complaint made Yesterday is of 
M’. Thomson’s effrontive answers when I requested 
him to let me have only two Copies of the Jour- 
nal for my State which I had an immediate use 
for. His first answer was—I won’t—lI replied, you 
won’t M*. Thomson, what language is this? I tell 
you I want them for my State—to which he again 
answered, I won’t, but added, till I have given 
every Member presentone. M*. Thomson then 
descended from the Platform; I reached out my 
hand to take another Copy, he snatched from me, 
and Said, you shan’t have it—this repeated insult 
brought instantly to my mind his former conduct, 
ard provoked me to say, he was a most impudent 
fellow, that I had a good mind to kick him; he 
turned about, doubled his fist and said, you dare 
not; I recollected the time & place and let him 
pass on. When he had humoured himself, he re- 
turned with many spare Journals in his hand and 
gave me one; I barely asked him, if he might not 
as well have done this at first. 

From the number of Members on the floor com- 
pared with the number of Journals, he must have 
known there were enough for each Member present, 
and each absent member, and that for my State I 
had a right to at least three, according to a rule 
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established by himself without any authority that | and honor the Body by doing justice to its mem- 
I know of.—Admitting that I had no right to de- | bers. 
mand, which cannot justly be admitted, or that I | 
had been too peremptory in the demand, which I | 
certainly was not; the Secretary ought to have | 
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given decent answers, not insulting and irritating 
denials. 

I consider these affronts of the Secretary though 
offered to a Delegate, and however M". Secretary 
might have intended them, as abuses of power in 
Office, and affronts to that Assembly of which 
I have the honor of being one, and I trust 


the Committee will view them in the same light, | 


Pa... mm 


| °* These instances I am ready to attest when required—I 
| did not mention every one to M®, Laurens as I thought it 
| would only tend to chagrin him, and saw him disposed to 
| pass M". Thomson’s rudeness over without resenting it. 


Moses Younc. 





THE RUINED CITIES AND MARVELS IN ART OF THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE, 


By WattTER Scotr THOMPSON. 


Many Americans devote years to travel and to 
interested inspection of remains of ancient archi- 
tectural and sculptural art, in lands far away from 
home, while many of like tastes, to whom circum- 
stances deny such indulgence, occupy many, many 
hours in mental journeys and delightsome study 
of those remains, borne by those travellers who 
tell what they see, and thus see for others as 
well as themselves. But, meanwhile, how many 
Americans of both these classes, and even of those 
who are almost quick cyclopedias of the wonders 
of Thebes and her brazen gates, Babylon and her 
hanging gardens, Palmyra, Pompeii, Druidic Bri- 
tain and Gaul, and other like records of the anti- 
que productions of man, know aught even of the 
existence of the stupendous marvels which abound 
in numerous places within our own Hemisphere ? 
How many comprehend that there are ruined 
cities of a very remote antiquity almost at the 
doors of our land—cities which, if we may judge 
from the vast extent of their sites, the huge pro- 
portions of some of their ruined structures, and 
the elaborate splendor of many stone idols and 
like works still seen there, were not inferior in 
size or importance to the better known ruined cities 
of the Eastern Hemisphere—cities whose origin 
and history have all the charm of uncertainty and 
mystery, being lost in the mists and fogs of anti- 
quity? No doubt these cities were made desolate 
by Pizarro and his Spanish Spoilers, but who built 
them, and when were they built? 


As early as 1640, a Portuguese, Bartolome 
Fuentes, was reported to have explored some 
parts, but it was not until 1810, that anything 
reliable was known of the interesting regions of 
‘ruined America ;’’ it was in this year that Hum- 
boldt published his ‘‘ View of the Cordilleras, 
and Monuments of the Indigenous Peoples of 
America.”’ Then, in 1843 and 1847, Prescott 
gave to the world his ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico,”’ 
and ‘* Conquest of Peru.’’ But the most valuable 
contribution to the sources of our knowledge of 
this department of American antiquities is, ‘‘ In- 
cidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas 
and Yucatan,’’ by John Lloyd Stephens, pub- 
lished more than thirty years ago; Mr. Stephens 
was accompanied by F. Catherwood, whose illus- 
trations of the altars, idols, etc., add materially 
to the value of the work. My purpose in writing 
this short paper is not to attempt to tell the story 
of the wonders of these ruined cities and their 
remains, but simply to arouse an intetest in the 
subject which shall induce some of my readers to 
investigate it in detail. I would that Americans, 
generally, were more fond of studying the history 
and antiquities of our great Western Hemisphere, 
and if Ican promote such study in the smallest 
degree, I sliall feel I have served a good purpose. 

To indicate the interest of the subject, it may 
answer to describe briefly one of the ruined cities 
of Central America. 





Copan is in the State of Guatemala, about 





THE RUINED CITIES AND MARVELS IN ART. 





A Stone Iport At Copan, CENTRAL AMERICA. 


thirty miles east of Chiquimula. Its ruins extend 
for upwards of two miles along the river Copan, 
an affluent of the Motagua. The most conspicuous 
of the ruins are the walls of a vast temple, six 


hundred and twenty-four feet 
in length ; and both within and 
without are numerous pyrami- 
dal structures, stone idols, stone 
altars, etc. Catherwood’s illus- 
trations’ in Stephens’s work af- 
fords an excellent idea of the 
elaborate character of the or- 
namental and doubtless gen- 
erally symbolicsculptures which 
cover almost every stone ,in this 
remarkable city. The idols 
vary in size, but are mostly 
large, and are each cut out of a 
solid block of stone, as are the 
altars. The idols are in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation, 
the altars not so good, some of 
them being completely buried, 
others covered with moss and 
much faded and worn, and of 
some, indeed, Mr. Stephens 
tells us it was ‘‘difficult to 
make out more than the form.”’ 
Of one of these altars, Mr. 
Stephens says: ‘* This stands 
on four globes cut out of the 
same stone; the sculpture is in 
bas-relief, and it is the only 
specimen of that kind of sculp- 
ture found at Copan, all the 
|. rest being in bold a/fo-relievo. 
; It is six feet square, and four 
@ feet high, and the top is divided 
© into thirty-six tablets of hiero- 
: glyphics, which, beyond doubt, 
* record some event in the his- 
tory of the mysterious people 
- who once inhabited the city.”’ 
The city was evidently at one 
time surrounded by a wall, por- 
tions of which still remain: 


1 We have reproduced one of these, 
showing one of the large stone idols ; 
this idol, is a monolith, the sculptures 
being in bold a/to-relievo ; it stands 
with its face towards the east, and is 
thirteen feet high, four feet broad, and three feet thick, com- 
pletely covered on either side and back with figures similar 
to those seen on its front. The presence of patches of red 
coloring still visible on it, indicates that it was originally 
painted,—EbIToR. 
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HISTORY AND REMINISCENCES OF THE PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD. 


By Henry M. VALLETTE, 
Chief Clerk in the Department of Steam Engineering in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


THE THIRD PAPER. 





THE RECEIVING 


In preparing these papers it was not our 
purpose to give the history of any vessels other 
than those launched at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, with the single exception of the Constitu- 
tion, and, therefore, we merely state that the 
noble old frigate Potomac, whose graceful propor- | 
tions and symmetrical lines illustrate this page, is | 
the present receiving ship of this station. Her | 
keel was laid at Washington during the year 18109, 
and she was finished, ready for launching, in 
1821. The cost of building was $350,000. 

The picture here presented was taken on a/| 
pleasant afternoon of October last, when but few 
ripples disturbed the silver sheen that o’erspread 
the surface of our river. The ship was then in- 
deed in holiday trim. But, alack a day! should you 





see her now in winter quarters, moored at the foot 
Voi. VI.—12 


SHIP PoTomac, 


of Race street, with an unsightly roof peering 
above her hammock rail, you would indeed fail to 
recognize the ‘‘ thing of beauty.’’ 

It will, perhaps, be necessary to explain to some 
of the readers of the AMERICAN MONTHLY, that 
the receiving ship is a vessel where those who wish 
to enlist in the Naval service, are, after passing 
the requisite examinations, enrolled upon the 
ship’s books, and held on board until transferred 
to the various men-of-war requiring their services. 
In connection with this subject it may not be 
deemed inappropriate (coming as it does under 
the head of ‘‘reminiscences’’) if we relate a few 
incidents that occurred at the yard during the late 
Civil War. 

The effect produced by the mere anticipation of 
a draft is within the distinct recollection of many. 
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How those in comfortable circumstances, under 
the age of forty-five, who cared not to seek the 
‘‘bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth” 
began to look around them for a patriotic (?) and 
robust substitute, and for which article the feverish 
market fluctuated anywhere between one and five 
dollars per pound, avoirdupois, Whilst among 
those poor fellows whose depleted exchequers for- 
bade the luxury of a swd, there was an inordinate 
desire, an absolute longing to enter the zava/ ser- 
vice, and per consequence in a very short time the 
‘‘Guardo,’’ as the receiving ship was sometimes 
called, became literally packed to overflowing— 
the greater number, too, coming from the rural 
districts. Firemen and coal heavers fled from 
village forge and furnace. Farmsmen left the 
plough and harrow idly rusting in the fallow 
ground, rather than risk the chance of being 
drafted and sent to the terrible ‘‘ front;’’ these 
bucolic boys seemed to have before their eyes a 
holy horror of the musket, and chose rather to 
serve their Uncle Samuel on the briny deep. 

Our country cousins after running the gauntlet 
of bounty brokers, sailor boarding-house keepers, 
et hoc omne genus, being comfortably quartered on 
board the ship; at once indite an affectionate 
epistle, wherein they inform the folks at home 
that they are now ready to receive company, 
urging friend and relative to come at once to town, 
imprint a farewell kiss, or wish a parting God- 














speed to the voyagers ere they went out upon the | 


mighty ocean nobly to ‘‘ do or die.”’ 


At the time we speak of the Princeton was doing | 


fo) 
duty as a receiving ship, and owing to the immense 


number of visitors it became necessary for the 
commanding officer to issue passes, admitting no 
more at one time than could be conveniently ac- 
commodated on board the vessel. When Peleg 
and Polly Ann had received their letter of invita- 
tion, leaving farm and dairy to the care of 
Josh, the ‘‘help,” they hurried to the great 
city, imagining in the simplicity of their hearts 


of the captain, whom, when found, Peleg thus 
accosted : 

**Sa-a-y, yew! me an’ Polly Ann want ter git 
on to your boat ter see cousin Ezekiel. I s’pose 
yew. know Zeke, he’s goin’ fur a coal-heaver, an’ 
we want ter spend a day or two along with him 
afore he goes.”’ 

‘*Go to the d—dickens!’’ emphatically res- 
ponded the captain. 

Peleg was naturally quite chap-fallen at this un- 
expected rebuff, and started away with fright, but 
Polly bravely stood her ground, and thinking that 
probably Peleg was not sufficiently polite, tried 
her persuasive powers. 

‘* Please, sir; mister captain,’’said she. ‘‘ Peleg 
and me kem all ther way from Slugtown, a-purpose 
to see ’Zekiel ; he’s our fust cousin, and ef you’d 
only guv us tickets to git on the steamboat, we 
air willin’ to pay a quarter apiece fur ’em, and be 
much obleeged to yer in the bargain, and cousin 
Zeke he’ll be so glad tosee us, and we won’t stay 
more’n a day an’ a night. I guess you know 
’Zekiel, he’s a great long-legged critter with red 
hair, blue eyes, and a mole on his—”’ 

‘*Confound your cousin ’Zekiel!’’ interupted 
the now irate captain. 

Polly Ann retired, covered with blushes, and 
utterly discomfited, muttering to herself that, 


| **he was a nasty cross brute, so he was, and if 


Peleg hed any spunk in him, he’d go and lick the 
tarnal cuss, so he would.’’ 

By this time the crowd of applicants for passes 
had increased to an alarming extent, completely 
hemming in the officer, who, by a nervous twitch- 
ing at his cravat, was evidently getting up his 


| choler at a fearful rate ; still the mass of humanity 


surged and pressed upon him, when a. bright-eyed 
Bridget in the foremost rank smiled upon him, 
and in gushing tones, ejaculated : 

‘¢Och, captain, dear! shure an’ ye wouldn’t be 


| afther refusin’ me a pass till go aboord the ship to 


that all they had to do upon entering the Yard was | 


to step on board the ‘‘ steamboat,’’ as they termed 
it, embrace their relative, stop for dinner, or per- 


see me darlint Teddy, me own lawful husband - 
that’s gone and listed all fur till help the Govermint 


| put down the dhirty rebellion? barrin’ me brother 


chance lodge over night and have a good time | 


generally. Alas, their spirits sank when they 


reached the wharf and found the “‘steamboat’’ | 


was moored in the middle of the river, and that 
they could not take passage in the boat that plied 
to and fro without first procuring a pass. With 
rueful visages they retraced their steps in search 


Mike, he’s the best fightin’ mon that ivir doubled 
a fhist—”’ 

‘¢Clear out and don’t bother me, you Irish- 
hussy !’’ thundered the captain, who had become 
furious. 

“¢Call him ‘admiral,’ Bridget, dear,’’ whis- 
pered a companion, ‘‘an’ mebbe that’ll soften 
the spalpeen, bad luck till him !”’ 
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‘“*Och, admiral, honey! wont yez let me see 


' ould Teddy, if it’s only fur wan half hour; not a 


minnit longer will I shtay wid him; wont ye 
plaze, now, admiral, dear?” 

‘«D—n it! If you don’t loosen your hold of 
my coat I’ll call the marines,’’ shouted the cap- 
tain. The Hibernian Amazons finding it impossi- 
ble to cajole, sought revenge in sarcasm. 

‘* Arrah, now, don’t be so obstreporous, shure 
yer shpoilin’ yer purty face, so ye are, by gittin’ 
in such a passion,’’ fairly shrieked Bridget, when 
her sympathizing friend took up the war-cry, and 
fired this parting shot. 

‘* A shplendid offisir ye air till be shwearin’ at 
ladies in that way. Why don’t yez be kapin’ in a 
good humor? Jist luk at the shweat how it’s a 
tricklin’ down yer good-lookin’ nose fur all the 
wurld loike the grase aff a meltin’ kandle !’’ 

The skipper was now boiling with rage, and 
consigning Biddy and all her countrywomen to an 
intensely warm climate, endeavored to break away 
from the crowd, when he was firmly seized by a 
round-faced, rosy-cheeked fraulein, fresh from fader- 
land, sobbingly endeavored to make known her 
troubles, in her quaint German-English tongue. 

‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, woman, get away from 
me,’’ cried the captain, and breaking loose from 
Katerina’s clutches, by a bold stroke extricated 
himself from the motley throng and sought refuge 
in the paymaster’s office hard by. 

At the time we refer to, similar scenes were of 
almost daily occurrence, and he would have been 
an amiable officer indeed who could have kept 
his temper under such trying circumstances. 

But to return once more to the ‘‘ Log:”’ 

_ Thursday, August 31st, 1820, being set aside by 
the reverend clergy of the city and suburbs as a 
day of thanksgiving, humiltation and prayer, the 
Yard was closed, and presented a truly Sabbath- 
like appearance, the officers attending the various 
places of worship in the neighborhood. The hum 
of industry was hushed in every shop, and naught 
disturbed the solemn stillness but the steady tramp, 
tramp of the sentries as they walked their lonely 
round. 

The 7th day of September was indeed a gala 
day at the Yard, for on that day the long looked 
for launch of the United States ship-of-the-line! 
North Carolina took place. The event is yet dis- 
tinctly remembered by some of the older inhabit- 
ants of our city, for almost every man, woman and 





child seemed to be there. The town turned out 
en masse, and took peaceable possession of the 
Yard itself and all adjacent points from whence 
the launch could be to the best advantage seen. 
The immense concourse came to see the grand 
spectacle despite the following official document 
published in the newspapers on the day of the 
launch: 
‘* HEALTH OFFICE, September 6th, 1820. 

‘** The following resolution was adopted by the 
Board of Health at their meeting of this day, and 
ordered to be published for the information of the 
public: Resolved, That this Board considers the 
assemblage of large crowds of people under the 
present circumstances of the health of the city to 
be hazardous and likely to be productive of an in- 
crease of the existing ‘ Malignant Fever.’ They 
therefore earnestly recommend to the inhabitants 
of the city and county to refrain from assembling 
to view the launch of the United States ‘ 74,’ 
which is advertised to take place to-morrow after- 
noon, the 7th instant. 

‘* By order of the Board. 

*¢ JosEPH Pryor, Clerk.’’ 

The American Daily Advertiser came out on 
the morning of the launch with this lugubrious 
editorial : 

‘¢ The citizens of Philadelphia who have regard 
for their own health and that of their families 
would do well to refrain themselves, and endeavor 
to prevent the respective members of their families 
from the exposure and consequent danger which 
must necessarily result from viewing the launch 
which is announced to take place this day. 

It is in the recollection of many of our citizens 
that the epidemic which prevailed in 1793 made 
but little progress until the occurrence of a bad 


1 The following communication was addressed to the Phz/a- 
delphia Gazette, August 29th, 1820: “‘ ¢ Launch and Eclipse.’ 
‘Mr. Retr:—I observe by your paper of to-day that the 
‘Ship of the Line’ at our Navy Yard is to be launched on 
the 7th of next month, the very day on which the Eclipse of 
the Sun willhappen. If I remember rightly, the eclipse will 
be fofa/, or nearly so, which perhaps may be considered 
quite ominous of the future destiny ofthe vessel. It must of 
course portend good. I hope as the time draws nigh that 
those conversant in such matters will give us all the informa- 
tion possible upon this point. I should have thought that the 
public papers would have before this commenced operations 
with regard to the Eclipse, as it is so rare and awfully inter- 
esting a subject. I will only further add—may this noble 
vessel never be eclipsed in time of trial, but proceed trium- 
phant in spite of all zz¢éervening obstacles.’ ” 
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fire, which collected crowds of people together, 
and subjecting them to the exciting causes of the 
disease, gave to it an impulse which in a very 
short time seemed to extend to every part of the 
city.” 

However, the citizens seemed to say, ‘‘a ‘ plague’ 
upon your croaking, we are determined to see the 
launch.’’ And see it they did, the only fever 
apparent was one of excitement, from which the 
‘* malignant’ mortality list did not afterwards ap- 
pear to be increased. 

«The North Carolina was a seventy-four-gun ship, 
196.3 feet in length, 53 feet beam, and in depth 
22 feet, the cost of constructing the vessel, in- 
cluding labor and material, being $431,852. She 
being considered of immense proportions, fears 
were entertained by many that the depth of water 
at the launching-ways would be insufficient to 
launch the vessel safely, and we quote from the 
New York Daily Advertiser of September 5th, 
1820, a communication written by a ship-builder 
of Gotham, in which he gives his views upon the 
subject : 

‘‘ Having observed from the notices given in 
the Philadelphia papers that the 7th of September 
was the time decided upon for the launching of 
this important ship, from a knowledge of the prac- 
tice usual in such cases of fixing upon a time when 
the tide is higher than commonly, I was led to ex- 
pect such a tide on the day appointed. From 
these considerations I have been induced ‘o find 
the comparative height of the high tides of the 7th 
and 22d of the month. Not knowing the actual 
rise of the tides at Philadelphia, I had to content 
myself with discovering their comparative eleva- 
tion on the days above mentioned; the result for 
the 7th was 42, and for the 22d was 56; that is, 
the height of the former to the height of the latter 
is as 42 to 56. So that the height of the tide on 
the 22d will be one-fourth of its whole quantity 
greater than that of the 7th. It may, however, 
be a fact that it requires no more than an ordinary 
tide for conveying this mighty fabric with ease 
and safety to its destined element. If so, what 
has herein been said and done must pass for inno- 
cent speculation, but if an unusual elevation of the 
tide waters should be deemed more proper for the 
undertaking, the 22d of the month would have 
been in a high degree preferable to the day ap- 
pointed. The time of high water at Philadelphia 
on the 7th instant will be at rh. 50m. P.M., and 





on the 22d at th. 46m. p.m.; the launch on either 
day should therefore take place between three- — 
quarters past one and one-quarter past two in the 
afternoon.”’ 

It would appear that Naval Constructor Hum- 
phreys let the advice contained in the foregoing 
communication ‘‘ pass for innocent speculation,”’ 
as the day of Jaunching was not changed to the 
22d, but on the 7th, at twenty minutes after two 
o’clock, the stately craft slid from her cradle into 
the bosom of the Delaware. On the following day 
Commodore Murray issued the following circular : 

**The Commandant of this Navy Yard feels it 
as a duty incumbent upon him to express his entire 
satisfaction in the conduct of the officers attached 
to the Yard, as well as those on the station, and 
also the officers and men of the ‘ Marine Corps,’ 
for strict attention to the orders of the day in the 
launch of the United States ship North Carolina, 
so ably organized and conducted by the Naval 
Constructor, and it affords the highest gratification 
to learn that in the assemblage of such a vast con- 
course of citizens collected upon the occasion 
not one accident occurred or the least confusion 
or dissatisfaction took place, all the spectators 
being accommodated in viewing the noble ship 
gliding into her destined element.”’ 

In consideration of the satisfactory manner in 
which the shipwrights and other employés of the 
Yard conducted themselves on the occasion, a 
holiday was given to them all. 

The Philadelphia Gazette, in speaking of the 
launch, says: ‘* The concourse of spectators in the 
Navy Yard and on the surrounding eminences, on 
board the various steamboats and other vessels 
moored in the river, was immense, exceeding, on 
a moderate calculation, forty thousand souls. The 
vessel descended into‘her element in a most majes- 
tic style, amid the roar of cannon, music from 
several fine military bands, and the acclamations 
of the assembled multitude. It gives us pleasure 
to add that, notwithstanding this vast assemblage, 
no accident of the slightest nature occurred.’’ 

From the time of the laying of her keel until 
the day of launching was one year and seven 
months, which in those days was looked upon as 
marvellous in the way of expeditious shipbuilding. 

After remaining at this Yard for some months, 
she was sent to Norfolk in charge of Lieutenant 
E. A. F. Vallette for the purpose of being fitted 
out at that port. From 1825 to 1827 she was at- 
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tached to the Mediterranean squadron as the flag- 
ship of Commodore John Rogers. From extracts 
taken from the ship’s log, we find that ‘her 
maximum draft was 25.8 feet. Best sailing trim 
varying from one to two feet by the stern. Is 
stiff—lie: to and scuds well. Rolls deep and 
lurches quickly in a heavy sea, but without much 
strain on the spars. Rides easy at her cables— 
has logged ten knots on a wind and twelve knots 
free.’ She was stationed on the Pacific from 





| 1837 to 1839 as the flagship of Commodore H. E. 
| Ballard, after which she returned to New York, 

where she has since been employed, under various 
| commanders, as the receiving ship at that Navy 
| Yard until October 1st, 1869, upon which day she 
_was sold by the government to private parties— 
making the career of this ship as a man-of-war 
| forty-seven years, during which period it has been 

stated that she cost less for repairs than many an- 
| other vessel of much less tonnage. 





Tue early French colonists of Canada called 


their neighboring colonists, south of them, Anglais, | 
which, in French, is usually pronounced Angleé, | 


although some put a broader sound on the last 
vowel. 

As the French grew to mix with the Indians 
who bordered on their colonies, as well also with 
numerous tribes from the interior whose hunting 
excursions often extended to the haunts of the pale 
faces, the Indians being unable to pronounce the 
word Anglais, called it Yankais. By this title the 
colonists south of Canada came to be known. 
Between the French, Indians and English the word 


was finally corrupted into its present form ef Yan- | 


kees. 

The words Yankais and Yankaise are, however, 
still heard occasionally in some seaports of France 
—though not very commonly used—to distinguish 
some American goods. 

However prudent a government may be it can- 
not restrain its subjects at home, individually, from 
a feeling of arrogance towards those born in its 
colonies. It is the difference between metropolis 
and province. This quality or condition is promi- 
nent with Anglo-Saxons and Castilians. 

Some say, it was the prompting of this feeling 
among the English metropolitans—coupled with 
the apprehension that Anglais might sometimes be 
confounded with Yankais—with the consequent 
desire to make the name unmistakably distinctive, 
that they affixed the word Doodle. 

Another authority says that Doodle had its ori- 





1 Author of “ Gold, and Free Banks,” “ The Grangers,” etc. 
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gin with the song of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’’ which 
| was introduced during the French and Indian war 
by a Dr. Shackburg, of the British army. When 
the British army was encamped on the Hudson, 
recruits came pouring in from the surrounding 
country in fantastic dress and various equipments. 
Their singular appearance excited mirth among 
the well trained British regulars, and suggested the 
song of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’’ to Dr. Shackburg’s 
mind, which he at once wrote out and recom- 
mended to these mottled reinforcements as a cele- 
brated martial air. The origin of the tune, how- 
| ever, can be traced back to the reign of Charles I. 

Whatever may be the facts of the origin of the 
word Doodle, it is true that our forefathers ac- 
cepted both the name and the song, and that 
about a quarter of a century after Dr. Shackburg 
made his kindly contribution to our epic literature, 
Lord Cornwallis and his troops marched into the 
American lines to this same tune of ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle.’’ 

Spain, also, has a nickname for the people of 
Mexico and all Spanish America—Guachinango. 

The stubborn persistence with which the Cubans 
prosecute their war for independence, coupled with 
the war of the Yankee colonists for their freedom, 
suggests the vague possibility of an alienating in- 
fluence growing out of these royal epithets—a sort 
of patriotic undertow—which contributes some un- 
seen force to the current that finally cuts the sand 
from under the feet of national arrogance. 

If we consider our appropriation and use of the 








word Yankee we can find no reason in history why 
it should have any more directness of application 
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to New England than to any other section of the 
United States. It is true that New England has 
contributed early and largely through its hardy 
whalemen and its trading vessels, in floating the 
American flag upon every sea, and in impressing 
its peculiarly patient, orderly, industrious and 
commercial habits ‘upon the whole country; still 
it is not New England alone who is responsible for 
our Yankee sobriquet any more than it is New 
England alone who has made the Republic. New 
England may be the head ; it is not the father. 
The Middle and Southern colonies and States have 
contributed their quota of brawn which has gone 
forth with the muscle of New England bearing our 
star of empire westward. 

The Puritan precision of Massachusetts, the 
Quaker conservatism of Pennsylvania, the Reli- 
gious tolerance of Maryland—as evinced in 1634 by 
the Catholic leaders, Sir George Calvert and Lord 
Baltimore—and the chivalric qualities of the 
Soithern colonies, have all blended to form the 
character of the Republic whose manifest destiny 
is apparently unbounded. 

Whatever use we may make of the word Yankee 
among ourselves, it is certain that whenever it 
comes to us from abroad—whether with satire or 
praise or otherwise—it falls upon us alike and 
equally. We cannot, either historically or logi- 


cally, reduce the word to provincial application ; 
nor did it have any such use or meaning in its in- 


ception. Outside of the United States all persons 
who are born in the land bordering north on the 
British colonies, and south on Mexico, are called 
Yankees. 

One can hardly fail to observe, when travelling 
in Europe, that the Englishman takes care to dem- 
onstrate to every man he meets, that he was not 
born on the banks of the St. Lawrence, by sof 
blowing words through his nose, even to such extent 
that he aspirates a sound when he should not. 
He makes this his distinguishing mark between 
himself and the Yankee, and to him every man 
born in America is a Yankee. 

The people of Spanish America do not reason 
unjustly in questioning the propriety of applying 
the word American exclusively to the people of 
the United States. They find force in the sug- 
gestion that it would hardly be correct for any one 
nation of Europe to be known exclusively as 
Europeans. 








A black man, born in Savannah or Omaha, and 
going from Missouri or Texas, as a teamster, to 
Chihuahua, Mexico, is known there as a Yankee, 
because he speaks English—even if he does not 
sound his r’s nor blow ‘* nuffin’’ and ‘sah”’ 
through his nose. In the interior of Mexico he is 
called a Guinea Yankee—not yet a Saxon nor an 
American, but still a Yankee. 

Fairly and literally the sobriquet is national, or 
nothing, in its application. 

Whatever it is, it is the only gift that the Re- 
public ever accepted from abroad. Whether it 
was thrust upon us by accident or arrogance we 
adopted it and made much of it. Whether it 
clings to us through habit or through want of a 
better name, we may yet make the most of it. 
Who knows but that ere our history shall fold 
down another hundred years, we may call our coun- 
try, officially and historically, Yankee-land, our 
Republic and our manners Yankish, and all our 
men and women Yankees? 

What if the sobriquet had an obscure origin, to 
be used by our British patrons as synonimous with 
humility, or poverty, or satire? The name of the 
Romans had as humble an origin as the straw 
adorning their helmets, and yet our highest lauda- 
tion in more modern times has found shape in ‘‘ the 
noblest Roman of them all!”’ 

What if it were thrust upon our uncovered brows 
as a brand or stigma? May there not be that 
within the heroic elements of the Republic which 
may transform it into a diadem of renown! 

What if it were created with a primitive or pro- 
vincial implication, merely to distinguish the horny- 
handed tiller of colonial soil from the loyal sub- 
jects of a royally descended prince or ruler? 
‘*Princes descend from slaves;’’ and the royal 
ancestor was at some time a sturdy rover, slaugh- 
tering men and preying upon the spoils of battle, 
and, like William the Conqueror, acknowledging 
no law but 

“‘ The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That he should take who had the power, 
And he should keep who can.” 


What if the glory of the Republic were born in 
the shadow of its unharrowed hills? The glory 
of empires was born in the valley of death. 

What if the jean vestments of Yankees were 
spun of toil? The purple robes of Princes were 
woven of carnage. 
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SCULPTURE POPULARIZED AND UTILIZED. 


By RopMan J. SHEIRR. 


ART CONNOISSEURS, who are observers of men 
and things as well as of art, cannot but notice 
that often rough, crude, zzartistic pictures, pic- 


tures which actually offend their nicer taste, appear | 
to appeal successfully to the popular eye, reach | 


the popular heart, and win widespread admiration, 
while gemme preclare et eximie of art scarce win 
a glance of the merest approval, or at best receive 
but a flat, careless commendation. 

I recollect attending, some years since, a really 


excellent exhibition of Paintings and Statuary, as | 


the escort or guide of a highly intelligent and cul- 
tured family, a family born and reared in the 
American Athens, and deservedly eminent among 
a large circle of the e/te of Boston society ; I at- 


| tured family,’’ as I have said—one of them a 
| writer of excellent fiction, and another a well- 
| informed and discriminating literary critic, while 
| all four were well-educated and well-read. 

The simple fact is that, as a people, Americans 
are too practical and utilitarian in their tastes and 
ways to attain much knowledge of the finer cha- 
racteristics of the fine arts, and a pure gem of art 
often fails to interest them because they do not 





tempted at first to act the part of guide, because I | 


had been distinctly selected for that ré/e; but, 
finding that my taste and theirs could not accord, 
I soon subsided into an interested observer of my 


_ guiding companions. A noble Rubens, a perfect 


Reynolds, a grand Bierstadt, and. other master- 
pieces of the most eminent masters, were passed 
with generally but a careless glance ; one of Sully’s 
studies of grace and beauty provoked an insipid 
**That’s pret:y! Don’t you think so, Bertha ?’’ 
and a very indifferent ‘‘ Yes ! quite pretty !’’ An in- 
imitable Kensett admitted of a ten seconds’ pause 
and a nod of approval, and a Lake George scene 
by T. A. Richards actually gained a semi-hearty 
verdict of ‘‘ Very pretty!’’ But I was not so 
much pained at the slighting of my favorites, as I 
was astonished at the enthusiasm evinced over a 
daub which should have been excluded from the 
Gallery, and the warm eulogy unanimously (by 
the four critics who made up the family) bestowed 
on an impossible fancy badly painted by—(I omit 
the name, as the painter has sézce become an artist 
incapable of producing another equal to this), 
and above all was I wonder-struck and rendered 
speechless when I was appealed to to tell my com- 
panions ‘‘ What does that superb painting repre- 
sent ?’’ the superb painting being an apparent tra- 


vesty of a wild scene in some unknown (to me at | 


least) world, with a marvelous grouping of human 
and other animals. 


comprehend it, while, precisely for the like reason, 
| a picture far less meritorious or even destitute of 
| merit from a critic’s standpoint, will afford real 
| pleasure and excite enthusiasm. It may be that 
an improved era of art taste is about to open in 
this country; at least, the generous efforts making 
to found public galleries in our principal cities I 
cannot but hope will result in some advancement 
in the popular education in the fine arts. 

If my above remarks are accepted as correct, 
my readers will readily understand why sculpture 
| has so long been a sort of se/ect art in this coun- 
try, with a small number only, and those chiefly 
_in our larger cities, who could appreciate its spe- 
| cial beauties and admire its grander features. 





This family was ‘a highly intelligent and cul- | Sculptors have themselves largely to blame for the 
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lack of popular interest in their art. They have 
devoted their talents too much to the production 
of classic figures and groups—mythological deities 
and heroes, historic personages of long-past ages, 
and ideal creations in harmony with the sublime 
fancies of poets and dreamy artists—such have 
been their favorite themes, and such cannot be 
favorite themes with the practical, utilitarian 
American masses. They have had their apprecia- 
tive admirers, their hearty eulogists, and their 
wise patrons; but their admirers, eulogists and 
patrons have been few, too few. Of late years, some 
of our American Sculptors have been learning 
practical wisdom or imbibing the American senti- 
ment, and have turned their attention to subjects, 
no less worthy of their best efforts, though better 
calculated to achieve popularity and profit. While 
I admire the noble sculptures of the great artists, 
even when their subjects are of the kinds I have 
spoken of above, I cannot but feel a special de- 
light when I see an American subject, treated by 
an American master-artist, the result being an 
American masterpiece which appeals not only to 
my critical taste as an art connoisseur, but to my 
inmost national feeling, my mind and heart, as an 
American. 

I may be tempted some day to attempt a review 


of the Sculptural Art in America, but my present 
purpose is to speak very briefly of an American 
artist who is entitled to the gratitude of every 
American for the noble work he is accomplishing 
in popularizing and utilizing Sculpture. He has 





placed himself in the very front rank, not perhaps 
of American artists, but, what is better, of Ameri- 
can educators. 

John Rogers was born on the 30th of October, 
1829, in Salem, Massachusetts. Leaving school 


at sixteen years of age, he was employed for about 
two years in a dry-goods store in Boston; then 
turned to civil-engineering. for a time, but soon 
quit this in consequence of some injury to his 
eyes. He then, at Manchester, New Hampshire, 
became an apprentice to the trade of a machinist, 
at which he worked for eight years in all, at the 
close being for a time superintendent of a railroad 
repair-shop in the West. During all these years 
he found his recreation in making clay sketches. 
He longed to devote himself to sculpture, but for 
years it seemed impossible. At last, in 1858, he 
made a trip to Europe to learn what he could of 
that branch of art. But he had no taste for classic 
styles, and saw little encouragement to: attempt 
tne development of his own style, and reluctantly 
determined to continue modeling only as pastime, 
and to resume business; accordingly he entered a 
surveyor’s office in Chicago, as draughtsman. He 
could not, however, subdue his longing for art- 
work, and learning of a peculiar method of cast- 
ing intricate figures, he modeled his group of ‘‘A 
Slave Auction,’’ resigned his situation, and went 
to New York in December, 1859. He learned 
the art of casting from an Italian, mastering all its 
details. Shortly after this, the War broke out, 
some of his little “‘war groups’’ brought him 
into notice, and his statuettes have since gained 
him fame and very satisfactory pecuniary returns. 

Mr. Rogers has made a ‘‘ new departure,”’ 
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copying none of the old or more modern masters. 
His style is peculiarly his own, and his statuettes 
are to be found in every city, town and village in 
our land. The common people understand, ad- 
mire, and, when they can command a sufficient 
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sum, purchase one or more of his little groups. 
Though not classic, and boasting no special 
excellence as works of art, the ‘‘ Rogers Groups’’ 
are popular beyond all precedent, and they deserve 
their popularity, for they are genuine works of 
art ; their very simplicity is beauty ; their common- 
place, homely aspect wins one’s heart, while a 
grand and c/assic statue better satisfies the critic’s 
eye and mind. The homely little groups are not 
lacking in artistic merit. Of course they cannot 
be ranked with Powers’s sublime creations or the 
other masterpieces of the plastic art, but some of 
them are faultless in design and execution, while 
there is not one of them that can be condemned 
as unworthy of a good man and excellent artist. 

I have taken upso much of my space, that I 
cannot give a full notice of the groups shown in 
the accompanying engravings; but fortunately 
they require no extended comments. The first 
three of these tell the old story of love and court- 
ship. 

‘‘The Tap at the Window” portrays an annoying 
episode in courtship which some of my readers 
have experienced and others doubtless will—the 
delightful interchange of appropriate ‘talk’ has 
been provokingly interrupted—perhaps he question 
is awaiting answer ; indeed, I should not wonder 
if the hand now apparently seeking to hide itself 


has been rather near somebody’s lips. The miss 
may have missed the kiss, however, in her haste 
to rise to her feet—he looks startled, she saucy. 
*¢ Better luck, next time!’’ 

‘‘The Parting Promise,’’ accompanied with the 
pledge of engagement, which the other is slipping 
upon the finger of the one, is no doubt faithfully 
kept by both the party of the second part and the 
party of the first, or we should not behold them 
‘¢ Coming to the Parson.”’ 

The two life-like pictures on this page do not 
necessarily belong to the foregoing series, and yet 
they might. The young couple settle in the 
country, are happy for awhile, until ‘‘ business’’ 
calls the young husband to the city, and his letters 
are the young wife’s only solace in her loneliness; 
she goes to the ‘‘ Country Post-office’’—the old 


’ 





|cobbler postmaster is provokingly slow in de- 
ciphering her name, which she needs not to see 


to assure her from whom and to whom the letter 
has come. The husband’s ‘‘ business’’ calls to 


| the city are far too frequent—his ways not steady 
!—his fondness for the social glass has developed 


into habits of intemperance ; all goes wrong—his 
farm to ruin and to his creditors—himself to the 


gutter, and to the jail—his wife and child to 
suffering and misery ; his sweet little babe is sick, 
there is no money to pay the doctor, and as a 
‘Charity Patient’? the old village apothecary 
must prescribe for the little sufferer. 





Reader, did you ever hear of a parallel case ? 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN REPUBLIC. 


By THE Hon. 


Look back with me about four centuries. The 
dark period of the middle ages is drawing near its 
close. The accidental explosion of that mysteri- 
ous black powder, discovered by an obscure Ger- 
man monk, is the first flash of lightning preluding 
that gigantic thunder-storm which is to shatter the 
edifice of feudal society. The invention of gun- 
powder strips the feudal lord of his prestige as 
a warrior; another discovery is to strip him of his 
prestige as a man. Guttenberg, another obscure 
German, invents the printing press, and as gun- 
powder blows the castles of the small feudal tyrants 
into the air, so the formidable artillery of printed 
letters batters down the citadels of ignorance and 
superstition. Soul and body take up arms and 
prepare themselves for the great battle of the Re- 
formation. Now the volcano of the German mind 
bursts thecrust of indolence which had covered it. 
Luther’s triumphant thunder rattles against the 
See of Rome. The world is ablaze, all the ele- 
ments of society are rising up in commotion—two 
ages are battling against each other. The grand but 
fearful struggle of the Reformation plunges all 
Europe into endless confusion. The very wheel of 
progress seems to grind and crush one generation 
after another. The ideas which concerned the 
highest and most sacred relations of humanity, 
seem to call into their service the basest and most 
violent passions of the human heart, and in all 
Europe the war of great principles degenerates into 
war of general devastation. 

But, meanwhile, a new country has opened its 
boundless fields to those great ideas, for the reali- 
zation of which the old world seems not wide 
enough. It is as though the earth herself had 
taken part in the general revolution, and had 
thrown from her sea-covered womb a new ground 
for the development of the spirit of the new era. 
Not only the invention of gunpowder and of the 
printing-press, but also the discovery of America, 
inaugurate the new era, 

The student of history cannot fail to notice that, 
when new periods of civilization break upon 
humanity, the peoples of the earth cannot main- 
tain their national relations. New ideas must be 
carried out by new nations, From time to time, 
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violent, irresistible hurricanes sweep over the 
world, bearing the most different elements of the 
human family. together, which by mingling rein- 
vigorate each other, and the general confusion 
then becomes the starting-point of the new period 
of progress. Nations which have long subsisted 
upon their own resources, gradually lose their 
vigor, and die the death of decrepitude. But man- 
kind becomes young again by race crossing race 
and mind penetrating mind. 

The oldest traditions of history speak of great 
revulsions and general migrations, and, if we could 
but lift the veil which covers the remotest history 
of Asiatic tribes, we should discover the first 
scenes and acts of the drama of which the downfall 
of the Roman Empire was the denouement. When 
that empire had exhausted its natural vitality, the 
dark forests of the North poured forth a barbarous 
but vigorous multitude who trampled into ruins 
the effete civilization of the Roman World, but 
infused new blood into the veins of old Europe, 
grasping the great ideas of Christianity with a 
bloody but firm hand—and a new period of pro- 
gress sprang out of the seeming devastation. The 
German eicment took the helm of history. 

In the course of time, the development of 
things arrived at a new turning point. The spirit 
of individualism took possession of the heart of 
civilized humanity, and the reformatory movement 
of the sixteenth century was its expression. Con- 
tinental Europe, however, appeared unable to 
incorporate the new and progressive ideas, growing 
out of that spirit, into organic political institutions. 
While the heart of Europe was ravaged by a 
series of religious wars, the Anglo-Saxons of Eng- 
land partially effected what other nations seemed 
incapable to accomplish ; but they also clung too 
fast to the traditions of past centuries, they failed 
to separate the Church from the State, and did 
not realize the cosmopolitan tendency of the new 
principle. 

Then the time of a new migration was at hand, 
and that migration rolled its waves towards 
America. The ok! process repeated itself under 
new forms, milder and more congenial to the 
humane ideas it represented. It is now not a 
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barbarous multitude pouncing upon old and decay- 
ing empires—not a violent concussion of tribes ac- 
companied by all the horrors of general destruction, 
but we see the vigorous elements of all nations, 
the Anglo-Saxon, the German, the Celt, the 
Frenchman, the Scandinavian, the Scot, the Hol- 
lander, the Spaniard, the Italian—all congregating 
and commingling on virgin soil, where the woods- 
man’s hatchet is the only battle axe; led by the 
irresistible attraction of free and broad principles 
commencing a new era in the history of the world, 
without first destroying the results of the progress 
of past periods—founding a new cosmopolitan 
nation without marching over the dead bodies 
of slain millions. Thus was founded the great 
colony of free humanity, which has not old Eng- 
land, but the World, for its mother-country. 

The Anglo-Saxon may justly be proud of the 
growth and development of this Western nation, 
and if he ascribe the most of the credit to the un- 
daunted spirit of his race, we may not accuse him 
of -over-weening self-glorification. The Anglo- 
Saxon possesses, in an eminent degree, the talent 
of acting while others only think—of promptly 
executing his own ideas, and of applying the ideas 
of other people to his own purposes. There is, 
perhaps, no other race that, at so early a day, 
could have formed the stern democracy of the 
Plymouth séttlement—no other race that could 
have so victoriously defied the trials and hardships 
of the original settler’s life. No other race, per- 
haps, possesses, in so high a degree, the daring 
spirit of independent enterprise, and at the same 
time the stubborn steadfastness necessary to the 
final achievement of great designs. The Anglo- 
Saxon spirit has been the locomotive of progress ; 
but the locomotive would have been of little use 
to the world, had it refused to draw its train over 
the iron highway carrying its valuable freight to- 
wards its destination—that train comprised the 
vigorous elements of all nations, that freight was 
the vital ideas of our age, that destination the uni- 
versal freedom and the ideal development of man. 
Such, the true greatness of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
ought to be the source of Anglo-Saxon pride. 

Thus, I have said, was founded the colony of 
free humanity on virgin soil. The young, vigor- 
ous elements which constitute the people of the 
new world, cannot long submit to rule not of 
their own making—they must throw off the fetters 
which bind them to an old decrepit order of things. 





They must enter the great family of nations as an 
independent member ; and in the colony of free 
humanity, whose mother-country is she world, they 
established the CosMoPoLITAN REPUBLIC of equal 
rights, where manhood is the title to citizenship ! 
We hear of the greatness of the Roman Republic. 
The greatness of the Roman Republic consisted in 
its despotic rule over the world—the greatness of 
the American Republic consists in tke secured 
right of man to govern himself. The dignity of 
the Roman Citizen consisted in his exclusive privi- 
leges—the dignity of the American Citizen con- 
sists in his holding the natural rights of his neigh- 
bor just as sacred as his own. The Roman 
Republic recognized and protected the rights of 
the citizen, at the same time disregarding and 
leaving unprotected the rights of man; Roman 
citizenship was based upon monopoly, not upon 
the claims of human nature. What the citizen of 
Rome claimed for himself, he did not respect in 
others ; his own greatness was his sole object—his 
liberty, as he regarded it, gave him the privilege 
to oppress his fellow-beings. His democracy, in- 
stead of elevating mankind to its own level, 
trampled the rights of man into the dust. The 
security of the Roman Republic, therefore, con- 
sisted in the power of the sword—the security of 
the American Republic rests in the equality of hu- 
man rights! The Roman Republic perished by the 
sword—the American Republic will stand as long 
as the equality of human rights remains inviolate. 
I wish the words of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, that ‘‘ all men are created free and equal, 
and are endowed with certain inalienable rights,’’ 
were inscribed upon every gate- post within the limits 
of this Republic. From this principle the Revolu- 
tionary Fathers derived their claim to indepen- 
dence—upon this they founded the institutions of 
this country, and the whole structure was to be 
the living incarnation of this idea. This principle 
contains the programme of our political existence. 
It is at once the most progressive and the most 
conservative one—the most progressive, for it takes 
even the lowliest members of the human family 
out of their degradation, and inspires them with 
the elevating consciousness of equal human dignity, 
the ennobling privileges and responsibilities of 
citizenship ; the most conservative, for it makes a 
common cause of individual rights. From the 
equality of rights springs the identity of our high- 
est interests; we cannot subvert our neighbor’s 
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rights without striking a dangerous blow at our 


own. And when the rights of one cannot be in- 
fringed without finding a ready defence in all 
others, who defend their own rights in defending 
his, then, and only then, are the rights of all safe. 

This general identity of interests is the only 
thing’ that can guarantee the stability of demo- 
cratic institutions. Equality of rights, embodied 
in general self-government, is the great moral 
element of true democracy ; it is the only reliable 
safety-valve in the machinery of modern society. 
Here is the solid foundation of our system of 
government; here our mission; here our great- 
ness; here our safety—here, and nowhere else! 
This is true Americanism: We cannot deny one 
class the full measure of their natural rights, 
without imposing restraints upon our own liberty. 
If we would be free, there is but one way: it is to 
guarantee an equally full measure of liberty to all 
our neighbors ! 

True, there are difficulties connected with an 
organization of society founded upon the basis of 
equal rights. Nobody denies it. A large num- 
ber of those who come from foreign lands are not 
as capable of taking part in the administration 
of government as the men who were fortunate 
enough to drink the milk of liberty in their cradles. 
And certain religious denominations do nourish 
principles which are not in accordance with the 
doctrines of true democracy. There is a con- 
glomeration on this continent of heterogeneous 
elements—a warfare of clashing interests and un- 
ruly aspirations; and with all this, our democratic 
system gives rights to the ignorant and power to 
the inexperienced. The billows of passion will 


lash the sides of the ship, and the storms of party 


warfare will bend its masts, but the genius of true 
democracy will rebuke the winds and the raging 
of the sea. True democracy bears within itself 
the antidote for all the difficulties that can grow 
out of it! 

It is an old pretence of despotism throughout 
the world, that the people who are not experi- 
enced in self-government are not fitted for the 
exercise of self-government, and must first be 
educated under the rule of superior intelligence ; 
at the same time those who make this pretence 
deny the inexperienced all opportunity to acquire 
experience. To this treacherous sophistry the 
Fathers of this Republic opposed the noble doc- 
trine that liberty is the best school for liberty— 





that sélf-government cannot be learned but by 
practicing it. This is true Americanism. 

There is a wonderful vitality in true democracy 
founded upon the equal rights of man. There is 
an inexhaustible power of resistance and self- 
protection in that system of government which 
makes the protection of individual rights a matter 
of common intérest. If preserved in its purity, 
there is no warfare of opinions which can endanger 
it—no conspiracy of despotic aspirations that can 
destroy it—no foreign hierarchy or domestic un- 
congenial organization that can in the slightest 
degree impair or imperil it! All this is true only 
in so far as true democracy is maintained in its 
purity! But lower the standard of its purity by 
the slightest encroachments upon individual rights 
or the rights of a class, and there are then dangers 
which only blindness cannot see, and only party 
prejudice will not see. 

The most frequent departures from the principle 
of equal rights for all, arise from the propensity 
of men ¢0 lose sight of fundamental principles when 
passing abuses call for correction. It is wonderful 
how nations who have won their liberty by the 
severest struggles, so easily become impatient of 
the small inconveniences and passing difficulties 
which are almost inseparably connected with the 
practical working of general self-government! 
How easily they forget that rights may be abused 
and remain none the less inalienable rights! 
Europe has witnessed many an attempt for the 
establishment of democratic institutions—some of 
them at first successful; but the abuses and in- 
conveniences incident to liberty have become at 
once apparent; then the ruling classes, in order 
to get rid of the abuses, have restricted liberty— 
thus they have, indeed, gotten rid of the abuses, 
but they have gotten rid of liberty at the same 
time. For instance, have we not heard of liberal 
governments frofecting and regulating the liberty 
of the press? and to prevent that liberty from 
being abused, have they not adopted measures 
which,apparently harmless at first, have ultimately 
resulted in absolute censorship ? 

Of all the dangers and difficulties, however, 
that beset and imperil democratic institutions, 
there is none more appalling and dangerous than 
the hideous monster whose name is ‘‘ Proscription 
for opinions’ sake.’’ Whether the opinions which 
induce proscription be political or religious or 
otherwise, the danger to the Republic of such 
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proscription is equally serious ; but men in general 
are more inclined to intolerance and proscription 
in religious matters than in any others. Whoever 
reads the history of our country, however, calmly 
and carefully, cannot but discover that religious 
liberty is slowly but surely rooting out bigotry 
and even prejudice. It has dissolved the war of 
sects, once characterized by proscription and per- 
secution, into a mere contest of abstract opinions. 
The peaceable working of the great principles 
which called this Republic into being gradually, 
silently, almost imperceptibly absorbs or dissolves 
all that is not in harmony with the spirit of our 
institutions. Against superstition, fanaticism and 
even hierarchical schemes true democracy wields 
an almighty weapon, the weapon of TZoleration. 
Toleration does not strike down the fanatic or 
schemer, or coerce him—it quietly and gently, 
but effectually disarms him. Jefferson never uttered 
a wiser word than when he said he ‘* would rouch 
rather be exposed to the inconveniences arising 
from too much liberty, than to those arising from 
too small a degree of it.”” It isa matter of his- 


torical experience that nothing that is wrong in 
principle can be right in practice. 


A Vjolation 
of equal rights can never serve to maintain in- 
stitutions which are founded upon equal rights. 
Second only in its dire consequences to the pro- 
pensity of men to lose sight of fundamental 
principles in seeking to correct abuses, is the 
propensity of men and parties to ignore principles 
and act on mere expediency—to sacrifice principles 
in the struggle for temporary success. Indeed, in 
some aspects, this latter propensity is fraught with 
more peril to the Republic than the former, inas- 
much as those capable of such a propensity are 
demagogues and scoundrels. 

We hate kingcraft, and would sacrifice our for- 
tunes and our lives to prevent its establishment 
on the soil of this Republic. But the rule of a 
party which sacrifices principle to expediency is 
no less dangerous, no less disastrous, no less sub- 
versive of true American democracy than the most 
absolute monarchism. 

Force instead of right, privilege instead of 
equality, expediency instead of principle—these 








are perils against which we must be sleeplessly 
alert. Once let force, privilege, and expediency 
triumph over and supplant right, equality, and 
principle, as the leading motives of our policy, 
and we shall have no power to stem the current, 
when new abuses arise to be corrected, new in- 
conveniences to be remedied, new dangers to be 
averted or obviated, new ends to be subserved. 
Each encroachment upon the rights of our oppo- 
nents now, will become a precedent for encroach- 
ments upon our rights at some time in the future. 
Once knowingly disregard or trample upon the 
fundamental principle of equal rights, and we 
cannot appeal to it for the protection of our rights 
when our opponents hold the helm of the ship of 
state. The American who consents to or abets a 
violation of the fundamental principle of the 
Republic to attain a certain present end, may find 
himself in the plight of the sorcerer, who, having 
made a giant snake lost the charm which would 
protect him from its power, and was strangled in the 
horrid coils of the monster of his own creation. 

‘*Liberty and equal rights, common to all as 
the air of heaven—liberty and equal rights to all 
men, now and forever, one and inseparable !’’ 
This is the watchword of our CosMOPOLITAN 
Repusiic. This watchword embraces its princi- 
ples, and its principles are its policy. This watch- 
word emblazoned upon its banner, has rallied 
around that banner a noble army of devoted de- 
fenders—natives of the soil, white and black, 
Englishmen, Irishmen, Germans, Scandinavians, 
Scotchmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards, and natives 
of every land and clime, all with one heart and 
one purpose, happy in the privilege of upholding 
such a banner. Under this banner all the lan- 
guages of civilized mankind are spoken, every 
creed is protected, every right is held sacred. 
With this banner we stand before the world ; with 
this banner still dauntlessly upheld, defended, 
maintained without spot or blemish, without rent 
or patch, one century passed, another begins, and, 
while time rolls on until it is lostgin eternity, the 
pride and glory of its myriads of native-born 
and naturalized citizens, still shall stand THE 
CosMOPOLITAN REPUBLIC ! 
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THE BEAR HUNT, 


By ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





A WILD-BEAR chace, didst never see ? 
Then hast thou lived in vain— 

Thy richest bump of glorious glee, 
Lies desert in thy brain. 


When first my father settled here, 
’ ’Twas then the frontier line; 
The panther’s scream filled night with fear 
And bears preyed on the swine. 


But wo for Bruin’s short-lived fun, 
When rose the squealing cry ; 

Now man and horse, with dog and gun, 
For vengeance at him fly. 


A sound of danger strikes his ear, 
He gives the breeze a snuff; 

Away he bounds with little fear, 
And seeks the tangled rough. 


On press his foes, and reach the ground, 
Where’s left his half-munched meal ; 
The dogs, in circles, scent around, 
And find his fresh made trail. 


With instant cry away they dash, 
And men as fast pursue ; 

O’er logs they leap, through water splash, 
And shout the brisk halloo. 


Now to elude the eager pack, 
Bear shuns the open ground ; 

Th[rJough matted vines he shapes his track 
And runs it, round and round. 





1 We are indebted to R. A. Brock, Esq., Corresponding | 


Secretary of the Historical Society of Virginia, for this valu- 
able contribution, in the letter enclosing which occurs the 
following ample voucher for its authenticity, 

“Tt is a copy verbatim et literatim of the original lines in 
my possession, which are written upon blue ruled paper 


folio size, covering the first three pages, and the final stanza | 


a portion of the fourth page. 


A fac-simile of the first stanza | 


which accompanies this, will be considered a full authentifi- | 


cation of the document itself, by those familiar with the 
autograph of the lamented President, whose tragic end was 
so universally deprecated, and whose office it was to steer our 
national bark through a period as fateful and yet more trying 
than were the troublous days of ’76, if, indeed, characteristic 
internal evidences of thought and expression should fail to 
convince. But the positive identification lies before me—a 
letter from a prominent member of the legal profession of 
this city, who writes: ‘It is the composition of Mr. Lincoln 
himself, and wholly written by him, the endorsement on the 


back [The Bear Hunt] only excepted, and it was sent to me 
by him.’ ” 


The tall fleet cur, with deep mouthed voice, 
Now speeds him as the wind; 

While half-grown pup, and short-legged fice, 
Are yelping far behind. 


And fresh recruits are dropping in 
To join the merry corps ; 

With yelp and yell, a mingled din— 
‘Lhe woods are in a roar, 


And round, and round the chace now goes, 
The world’s alive with fun ; 

Nick Carter’s horse, his rider throws, 
And Mose Hill drops his gun. 


Now sorely pressed, bear glances back, 
And lolls his tired tongue ; 

When as, to force him from his track, 
An ambush on him sprung. 


Across the glade he sweeps for flight, 
And fully is in view— 

The dogs, new-fired by the sight, 
Their cry, and speed, renew. 


The foremost ones now reach his rear, 
He turns, they dash away ; 

And circling now the wrathful bear, 
They have him full at bay. 


At top of speed the horsemen come, 
All screaming in a row— 
“Whoop! Take him Tiger—seize him Drum—” 
Bang—bang—the rifles go. 


And furious now, the dogs he tears, 
And crushes in his ire— 

Wheels right and left, and upward rears, 
With eyes of burning fire. 


But leaden death is at his heart, 
Vain all the strength he plies 

And, spouting blood from every part, 
He reels, and sinks, and dies. 


And now a dinsome clamor rose, 
’Bout who should have his skin; 

Who first draws blood, each hunter knows, 
This prize must always win. 


But who did this, and how to trace 
What’s true from what’s a lie, 

Like lawyers in a murder case 
They stoutly argufy. 
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Aforesaid fice, of blustering mood, 
Behind, and quite forgot, 

Just now emerging from the wood, 
Arrives upon the spot. 


With grinning teeth, and up-turned hair— 
Brim full of spunk and wrath, 

He growls, and seizes on dead bear, 
And shakes for life and death, 


And swells as if his skin would tear, 
And growls and shakes again ; 

And swears, as plain as dog can swear, 
That he has won the skin. 


Conceited whelp! we laugh at thee, 
Nor mind, that not a few 

Of pompous, two-legged dogs there be, 
Conceited quite as you. 


“TRUTH CONCERNING THE EXPEDITION OF GEORGE ROGERS CLARK.” 


By SAMUEL Evans. 


Wituiam Wirt Henry, Esq., in attempting to 
give the truth in regard to the expedition of 
General George Rogers Clark, has not stated the 
whole truth. The pride Virginians must feel in 
the achievements of her great men, is creditable 
to them; but they are not justified in belittleing 
Pennsylvanians, and their State, whom history 
has fully vindicated. 

With all her pride, Virginia has not always 
been neighborly or honorable with the subjects of 
this State. 

It is a curious fact that Dr. John Connelly,' 
one of the most turbulent and ambitious agents 
employed by them to retain possession of the 
south western portion of Pennsylvania, was a 





1Susanna Connelly, the mother of Dr. J. Connelly, was 
first married to James Patterson, an Indian Trader, who 
settled in the manor where the Doctor was born, in the year 
1717. 


over three hundred acres of land. 


He also had some land 


just across the river, which is two miles broad at this place, | affairs. 


upon which he turned his horses to pasture. Lord Balti- 
more claimed jurisdiction over all the territory southwest of 


In 1734, the Penns gave him a patent for a little | 9 


native of Lancaster County, in this State, and was 
born upon the farm now owned by Jacob B. 
Shuman, three miles south of Columbia, and 
one mile from the Susquehanna River, in the 
year 1747. 

Somewhere about the year 1770, he went to 
live with his uncle, Colonel George Croghan, the 
celebrated Indian Agent and Trader, at Pitts- 
burg. Nearly all of the Indian Traders—the 
McKees, Gibsons, and others who then resided at 
that place, seemed to think that Pittsburg, and 
for several miles east of that, was within the limits 
of Virginia, and refused to pay taxes to the pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania. As the dissatisfaction be- 
tweer, the Colonies and Great Britain began to 
widen—it extended to Pittsburg. Croghan, Mc- 
Kee, and Connelly sympathized with the mother 
country, and I have no doubt it was the intention 
f Dr. Connelly to embarrass and complicate 
Lord Dunmore, who was bitterly opposed 
to the cause of the Colonies, in the winter of 


¢ 


the Susquehanna, and extending several ‘miles further norti: | 7714 determined to assert the claims of Virginia 
than this place, which was called Conejohala Valley, and he | to Pittsburg and vicinity, he dispatched Dr. 


sent in March, 1731, a brutal and reckless fellow named | Connelly with a Captain’s Commission, to take 
Thomas Cressap, to take possession of the land, and dis- 


possess all Pennsylvanians. The first overt act committed | possession of the country along the Monongahela, 


by him and the brothers Lowe, was the shooting of two 
horses belonging to Patterson, who crossed the river upon 
the ice in 1732, with his son and two or three others, and | 
arrested the Lowes, and took them to the Lancaster Jail. | 
This was the beginning of “ Cressap’s war.” The Pennsyl- 
vanians finally triumphed, as they always did when an at- | 
tempt was made.to dismember her territory. Mr. Patterson 


and take command at Fort Pitt, in the name of 
the King. The Doctor issued his proclamation to 
the people in January, 1774, to meet and embody 
themselves as Virginia Militia. 

Before the meeting was held, St. Clair arrested 


died in 1736, leaving several daughters, viz.: Sarah married | him at Pittsburg, and placed him in confinement. 


Benjamin Chambers, who settled at Chambersburg, Su- 
sanna married James Lowery, Indian Trader, mentioned in | 





In 1746, Mr. Ewing died, and in the early part of 1747, 


a former Number of the MONTHLY; and Rebecca married | his widow married John Connelly, who had been an officer 


to John Kagy. Mrs. Patterson married a second husband, 


in the British Army. 


He lived but a year. In his will he 


Thomas Ewing, a widower, who owned a fine farm in a | made the following devises: To his wife he gave some land, 


little valley two miles east of this place. He was a member 
of Assembly for several terms, and occupied a number of 
other prominent positions. By him she had several children, 
among whom was General James Ewing, of Revolutionary 
fame, who died upon his farm in York County, just back of 
Wrightsville, in 1806, 


and to his brother Luke, sisters Elizabeth and Bridget, then 
in Ireland, he gave £50 each, to his son John (the Doctor), 
he gave a silver watch, silver-mounted sword, spurs, gold 
rings, gold buttons, silver knee and shoe buckles. 

Susanna Connelly, the mother of the Doctor, died in Lan- 
caster Borough, in May, 1753, leaving a large estate. 
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The Sherriff let him out to hunt bail. He then 
went to Staunton, the shire town of Augusta 
County, Virginia, and was sworn in as a Justice 
of the Peace for West Augusta County. In 
March, 1774, he returned to Pittsburg, with 
civil and military authority, to execute the laws 
of Virginia. 

On the 5th day of April, the court assembled at 
Hannastown, the county seat of Westmoreland 
County. Connelly made his appearance at the 
head of one hundred and fifty men, with colors 
flying, and dispersed the court, and arrested some 
of the magistrates. He returned to Pittsburg and 
took possession of the dismantled Fort Pitt, and 
rebuilt and called it Fort Dunmore. 

He was a turbulent and tyrannical officer, and 
behaved in an outrageous manner toward those 
who paid taxes to or claimed to be under the juris- 
diction of Pennsylvania. He not only caused the 
murder of several Indians who were at peace with 
the whites, but brought on a cruel and bloody In- 
dian war. His uncle, George Croghan, became 
disgusted with his conduct and ever afterward 
sided with Pennsylvania. 

In the spring of 1773, Dr. Connelly and John 
Campbell, Esq., sent Captain Thomas Bullitt to 
the Falls of the Ohio to survey some land for them, 
for which they received a patent from Virginia. 
Louisville is now built upon it. 

The turbulent element amongst the Scotch-Irish 
who settled south and west of the Monongahela 
River, sided with Connelly and Virginia in their 
dispute with Pennsylvania, as to their jurisdiction 
over that territory. They would pay no taxes to, 
nor take out patents for their land from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This pretentious claim of Virginia led to serious 
results, and was the cause of doing great injustice 
to many persons who were prominent actors in the 
Revolution. I need only cite the case of Colonel 
George Gibson, the father of the late Chief Justice. 
At the commencement of the Revolution he raised 
a company of one hundred riflemen, and took them 
to Richmond, and was commissioned captain by 
Virginia, after doing service at Hampton and 
Long Bridge. He volunteered to take a detach- 
ment down the Ohio to New Orleans to procure 
powder from the Spanish authorities for the use of 
the Continental army. 

He proceeded down the river from Pittsburg, 
and was several times in the power of hostile In- 
dians, from whom he made his escape, and arrived 





safe at New Orleans, where he successfully nego- 
tiated with Don Galvas, the Spanish governor. 
Much of the powder was shipped by Oliver Pol- 
lock to northern ports successfully. Colonel Gib- 
son brought a supply up the river in boats for the 
western forts. 

For that service he was promoted by Virginia to 
acolonelcy. He served in the Continental line 
during the Revolution, and participated in many 
battles. After the war he received no benefit 
from Pennsylvania for his services, because he was 
commissioned by Virginia, nor did he receive the 
slightest recognition from Congress. Virginia un- 
dertook to pay him with patents for land in Ken- 
tucky, which Colonel Gibson discovered, when he 
went to locate them, had already been taken up 
by previous patents. 

And thus this gallant and meritorious officer was 
deprived of the pay and emoluments due him. And 
to this day his descendants have not received a 
cent from the government, just because of this 
mistake of his in accepting a commission from 
Virginia. This brave officer was wounded at St. 
Clair’s defeat, from the effects of which he died 
a few days afterward. While wounded and unable 
to walk, he placed his back against a tree and de- 
clared that no red-skin should have his scalp, with- 
out they paid dearly for it. He was rescued by 
some of his men and carried to Fort Hamilton, 
where he died. 

Dr. Connelly was again arrested by General St. 
Clair, at Pittsburg, in July, 1775, as a seditious 
and dangerous person, but he was released in a 
short time, after which he proceeded to Norfolk, 
to confer with Dunmore. On the 23d day of 
November, 1775, he and his servant were arrested 
by the Committee of Safety, at Frederick Town, 
Maryland. Connelly had a Colonel’s Commission 
from General Gage, to raise a regiment west of 
the mountains and in Canada, and was on his way 
there when arrested. He made great efforts to 
enlist Colonel John Gibson on the side of Great 
B-itain. He was taken to Philadelphia and thrown 
into prison, where he remained one or two years, 
when he was released on parole, and was to remain 
upon the farm of his half-brother, General James 
Ewing, in York County. He was exchanged in 
1781. Samuel Sample of Pittsburg, a near rela- 
tive of Dr. Connelly, came to Philadelphia, in 
April, 1776, and attempted to get up a plot to 
relzase Connelly and the Tories from prison. 

In November, 1788, he appeared at Louisville, 
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and attempted to repossess himself of the land 
purchased in connection with Colonel John Camp- 
bell, but he was not successful. He met Colonel 
Thomas Marshall and some other American 
officers, and endeavored to enlist them in a 
scheme to go down the Mississippi and capture 
New Orleans from the Spanish, and get control 
of the commerce of the West. His plans were 
not unlike those of Aaron Burr. General Wash- 
ington distrusted him, and believed that this 
scheming and restless man meant mischief to the 
United States, and at once advised that he be left 
alone. When or where Dr. Connelly died I am 
not able to say. The adherents of Connelly 
about Pittsburg were numerous, and there was a 
constant discord between those who claimed to 
hold land under Virginia patents, and from the 
Penns. 

In the summer of 1781, General Clark came to 
Washington County in Pennsylvania, and Pitts- 
burg, to raise men for his second expedition 
against the Indians. Lieutenant James Marshall, 
of Washington County, writing to President Reed, 
on the 8th day of August, 1781, says, ‘‘ When I 
began to organize the Militia of this County, I 
expected the line between the States would have 
been run in May last; but finding they (the 
commissioners) did not arrive at neither of the 
periods given us to expect them, I thought it my 
duty to take the: most favorable opportunity that 
would offer to form the Militia. About the 15th 
of June last, I apprehended appearances favorable, 
and accordingly advertised two battalion elec- 
tions, but soon found that General Clark’s pre- 
parations for his &pedition, and the extraordinary 
freedom which he and his party of the old Vir- 
ginia officers used with the people of this county, 
stood greatly in the way; they were indefatigable 
in propagating reports of the general being a Con- 
tinental officer—having extraordinary counte- 
nance and authority from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania—in pulling down my advertisements— 
dissuading the people from attending: the elec- 
tions—crying out that I was everything that was 
bad, and was doing all this in order to hurt the 
expedition, etc., all which, however false, pro- 
duced a visible indisposition in the people towards 
attending the elections; and altho’ I was not 
attempting any thing with design to injure his 
expedition, I could not do any thing to fill up 
the general’s troops out of the Militia of this 
VoL. VI.—13 





frontier county, not having Council’s orders for 
that purpose; however, on the whole, and just 
then receiving such intelligence of the line being 
immediately run, as I thought authentic, I judged 
it most prudent to postpone the election until that 
event should happen, or until the departure of the 
armed banditti under the general, that then awed 
the good people of this county, and were chasing 
such of the inhabitants as Penticost, Sheppard and 
Evans; the lieutenants of Youghagaini, Monog- 
alia and Ohio, were pleased to point out by way 
of drafting, as fit persons to go with the general ; 
and on missing, these persons were violating and 
totally destroying their property, and accordingly 
I countermanded the advertisements, and let 
things lay still for some time, until the wanton 
barbarity and unparalleled arbitrary proceedings of 
said party convinced the people that it was im- 
possible they could have authority from any gov- 
ernment to act in that manner, and caused them 
to show a desire of being formed under this gov- 
ernment, whereupon I again advertised five battal- 
lion districts and have had two elections, and 
hope shortly to have the Militia in full form. 
And now its like the general’s expedition is on the 
eve of falling totally through, and I am to bear the 
blame ; and the. general, in return for the service 
done him by those aforesaid, is to villify me to 
government, and produce the aforesaid contradic- 
tory advertisements as evidence against me, in 
order to raise some of the said gentlemen to a 
higher state of favor with government tkan I. 

Whatever their attempts may be, or in what 
manner made, I can only say at present, I have 
acted such a part as I thought a faithful officer 
ought to do in similar cases; and that I ever con- 
ceived I had no right so much as to say any of the 
people of this county had a right to go with Gen- 
eral Clark without your Excellency’s orders for 
that purpose ; much less that I should lay still, on 
purpose that the Virginia officers should draft the 
Militia of this county for that service—if any 
complaint, of what kind soever, should be lodged 
against me, I hope your Excellency will favor me 
with a copy thereof, that I may have an oppor- 
turrity of doing myself justice ; and as the manner 
in which the general and his underlings have 
treated the people of this and Westmoreland 
Counties, has been so arbitrary and unprece- 
dented, I think it my duty to inform your Excel- 
lency the particulars of a few facts. 
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The first instance was with one John Harden, 
in Westmoreland, who, with a number of others, 
refused to be drafted under the government of 
Virginia, alleging they were undoubtedly in 
Pennsylvania, and declared if that government or- 
dered a draft, they would obey cheerfully, and ac- 
cordingly elected their officers, and made returns 
thereof to Colonel Cook. 

After this, the general, with a party of forty or 
fifty horsemen, came to Harden’s in quest of him 
to hang him, as the general himself declared ; but 
not finding the old gentleman, took and tied his 
son, broke open his mill, fed away and destroyed 
upwards of 150 bushels wheat, rye and corn, killed 
his sheep and hogs, and lived away at Mr. Har- 
den’s expense in that manner for two or three 
days; declared his estate forfeited, but graciously 
gave it to his wife; formed an article in which he 
bound all the inhabitants he could lay hands on, 
or by any means prevail upon to come in to him, 
under the penalty of ten months in the Regular 
army, not to oppose the draft. Another maa in 
Westmoreland, being in company with Clark’s 
troops, happened to say the draft was illegal, upon 
which he was immediately confined, and ordered 
to be hanged by the general. Colonel Penticost 
being willing to assist the general, issued orders to 
the commanding officers of the old militia compa- 
nies to raise an armed force and collect the delin- 
quents, and although these orders were chiefly 
disobeyed, yet there has been several armed ban- 
ditti in this county, under the command of a cer- 
tain Colonel Cox and others, who have acted 
nearly in the same manner as the general himself 
has done. 

They being in quest of John Douglass, (a gent, 
elected one of our Justices for this county,) and 
not finding him the first attempt, broke open his 
house in the night time, fed away and destroyed 
such a part of rye and corn (his property) as they 
thought proper, drew their swords upon his wife 
and children in order to make them discover where 
he was; the said Cox and his party have taken 
and confined a considerable number of the inhabi- 
tants of this county, amongst which were Hugh 
Scott, (one of the acting trustees of the county,) 
although he was not drafted, in a word, the in- 
stances of high treason against the State are too 
many to be enumerated, therefore shall not trouble 
your Excellency any more on the subject at present, 
but beg leave once more to urge the necessity of 





the proposed temporary line being run as soon as 
possible, as the Governor of Virginia’s orders to 
one on this side of the mountain is actually 
arrived.’ The letter closes with an ap- 
peal for arms to repel the enemy who had actually 
invaded the county. 

Mr. Marshall writes under considerable feeling, 
and is not without his prejudices against General 
Clark, who did not choose to publish to every one 
his design or plan of action, but a very good idea 
can be had of the turbulent state of affairs in 
Southwestern Pennsylvania, over which Virginia 
claimed jurisdiction, and the violent measures 
adopted by General Clark to procure men for his 
expedition. 

Colonel Dorsey Pentecost, a member of Council 
from Washington County, writes to President 
Reed, on the 27th day of July, 1781, stating that 
he was now in General Clark’s camp, three miles 
below Fort Pitt, and was about to leave with the 
expedition. The quota of militia demanded by 
General Clark, from Washington County, Colonel 
Pentecost says was furnished. Colonel A. Lochry, 
Lieutenant for Westmoreland County, writes to 
President Reed, August 4, 1781, from Miraile’s 
Mill, Westmoreland County, stating that he was 
**now on my march with Captain Stokeley’s com- 
pany and about fifty volunteers from this county. 
We shall join General Clark at Fort Henry, on the 
Ohio River.”’ 

Colonel Lochry started down the river with over 
one hundred men to join General Clark, but was 
not able to overtake him, on the 25th day of 
August he landed upon the shore about ten miles 
below the mouth of the Miami. 

He was surprised by a large body of Indians 
under the lead of Brant, who were waiting for 
him, and secreted themselves near the place. 
Colonel Lochry and forty-one of his men were 
killed, and sixty-four were taken prisoners. A few 
probably made their escape. The militia and vol- 
unteers from Washington County joined General 
Clark’s army before this unfortunate expedition 
left Pittsburg. 

If Mr. Henry means to claim that West Augusta 
County embraced all of Southwestern Pennsylva- 
nia, and that those who resided there and _ partici- 
pated in General Clark’s expeditions to the north- 
west were Virginians exclusively, I think his 
claim is not well founded, and history will not 
bear him out. 
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WOOED AND MARRIED. 


By Rosa NoucHETTE CAREY, 


Author of “Nellie's Memories,” “Wee Wifie,” “Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” and “Robert Ord’s Atonement.” 


CHAPTER VIII. THE VALLEY OF THE NIDD. 

Wuo has not heard of the Valley of the Nidd? 

Visitors who resort to Harrogate, that gay queen 
of inland watering places, are tolerably conversant 
with that fair tract of country, well watered as 
another Eden by the River Nidd, wherein lies 
this beautiful and picturesque valley. 

Pateley Bridge, Nidderdale, Birstwith, Hamps- 


thwaite, and Ripley, all in their turn recall summer 


wanderings and pleasant days of excursion and 
holiday, and looking down over the rich extent 
of meadow and pasture, thickly sown with woods 
and plantations, one is driven to confess that this 
is the garden of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Down ina dip or hollow of the valley lies Birst- 
with, its postal town being Ripley, dropped down 
snugly on the banks of the Nidd, a tiny toy village, 
or ‘‘story-book village,’’ as some chance visitors 
termed it. 

There is a pleasant Arcadian simplicity about 
Birstwith, all the same that there is a flavor of 
monopoly about it. Though only twenty minutes 
by rail from Harrogate, and boasting a station 
of its own, the influx of visitors is rare; the only 
lodgings to be procured are just opposite the 
butcher’s. ‘Not at home to strangers’’ is as 
plainly legible in the whole aspect of the village 
as though it were written up on a sign-board, and 
creaked noisily over the Railway Inn. 

Not that there is any lack of hospitality among 
the Birstwithians; on the contrary, the curious 
stranger, though uninvited, and his presence by no 
means solicited, is always made heartily welcome 
at the vicarage and the mill. The hospitality of 
the North is proverbial, nor is Birstwith one whit 
behind in this respect, though she guards her 
beauties coyly from undiscriminative eyes, and 
would fain hide herself from general observation. 
And a fairer English village never lay shrouded 
among the Yorkshire moors. 

From the level platform of the station the view 
is singularly graceful and picturesque. The arch 
of the road leading to the village, with the weir 
itself, is indeed hidden, but the mill and the mill- 
house, with its blackened ruin standing amid 


| the trim garden, is the first object visible; then 
the church and the Great House, which, from its 
elevation, looks down over the entire village ; 
houses sparsely scattered here and there gleam 
out in soft whiteness among the park-like meadows, 
the River Nidd flowing through them, now gliding 
on between its banks under a wealth of umbrageous 
| foliage, now chafing over its smooth white boulders, 





| now twined into narrow curves, or forming dark 
| cool pools, where the small red oxen come down 
| to drink—river and meadows and richly wooded 
| banks going on alluringly for miles. 

| Dym, who was well tired by her journey and 
| her long waiting atthe bustling Harrogate station, 
| trusted, from the slackening of the engine, that 
| they were drawing to their journey’s end, and 
| could not help an audible sigh of disappointment 
| when Hampsthwaite instead of Birstwith met her 
eye. Her sole fellow-passenger, who had got in 
at Harrogate, put down his paper and smiled, and 
then, with a thorough Englishman’s mauvaise 
honte, not being able to make up his mind to 
speak, took it up again. 

Dym yawned and looked at him; he was a tall 
muscular-looking man, very tanned and freckled, 
as though by constant exposure to sun and wind, 
with strongly developed homely features, and 
sandy—no, red hair, somewhat sun-dried, too, he 
was dressed in a rough gray suit, and wore shoot- 
ing-gaiters and a broad-brimmed straw hat, almost 
as broad as a planter’s; his hands were large ani 
freckled also; nevertheless Dym felt he was a 
gentleman. 

But his face did not interest her, so she read 
the back of the paper instead. The Pateley Bridge, 
Nidderdale, and Ripon Herald—how dull it 
sounded after the Daily Telegraph! Dym could 
just catch sight of the right hand advertisement— 
“‘The Braisty Woods Estate, in the parish of 
Kirkby Malzeard””—what names! there’s a worse 
one lower down—‘‘ Scriven-with-Tentergate ;’’ 
who ever heard of such a place! and Dym read 
on: ‘*Scriven-with-Tentergate. To be sold by 
auction at the Commercial Hotel, Knaresborough, 
| all that close of excellent grass land called Half- 
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penny Close, containing 1A. 2R. op.’’—whatever 
does that mean I wonder!—‘‘be the same more 
or less’’—how enigmatical !—‘‘ situate in the 
township of Scriven-with-Tentergate, adjoining 
the Knaresborough and Boroughbridge Road,’ 
read on Dym perplexedly, till she was aware of a 
pair of light hazel eyes peering at her over the 
top of the paper. Dym bit her lip and turned 
away. ‘* May I offer you the paper?’’ volunteered 
the owner of the eyes in a voice not quite free 
from the northern dialect, and with a decided 
burr in it. Dym declined in rather a shamefaced 
manner, and then, curiosity getting the better of 
her timidity, ‘‘Are we far from Birstwith?” she 
asked, with difficulty suppressing another yawn. 
The gentleman smiled; he had a wide mouth, and 
when he smiled, he showed a row of strong white 
teeth, and the skin under his eyes puckered and 
wrinkled up; it was odd, but it was irresistible; it 
made Dym smile, too. 

‘We shall be there in a very few minutes now,”’ 
he observed. ‘‘We have just passed Hamps- 
thwaite.’’ 

‘Where the station-master had « wooden leg ; 
yes, I know,’’ and then, in spite of her efforts to 
be very proper, Dym could not help putting 
another rather funny question—‘* Do all the 
station masters about here have only one leg or 
cne arm?’’ for Dym’s quick eyes had noted this 
singularity. 

It was impossible to help laughing, which her 
new acquaintance did very heartily ; it is astonish- 
ing how a laugh does away with all stiffness, even 
in a railway compartment where there are only 
two occupants. 

‘¢ You have noticed this peculiarity at our three 
little stations, then; these disabled pensioners of 
the service are placed there because traffic is easy 
and work light. Our station-master at Birstwith 
has his full complement of legs and arms. You 
are passing through?’ with an interrogative glance, 
not inquisitive, but courteous. 

‘‘T am staying there; please let me know as 
soon as we are in sight of it,’’ she added in a 
pleading voice. 

‘¢ Which will be in a few minutes. Ah, I know 
now, you are the young lady from London whom 
Mrs. Chichester is expecting.” 

‘*How do you know that?” turning on him 
sharply, and her manner said very plainly, ‘‘Who 
are you, I should like to know?” 








‘** Everyone knows everyone else’s business in 
Birstwith ; that comes of living in a village. Now 
look out from your or my window; there’s the 
mill.’”’ 

‘*What a pretty garden, and water, too! Oh, 
and what an ugly black ruin !’’ 

‘*Marks of some recent fire; there now, you 
see the church—such a lovely church—and the 
Great House, as we call it; Ingleside, I mean. 
Now here we are at the station; let me help you 
out.’’ 

A fresh free wind blew around Dym as she 
alighted; the late beams of an August sun touched 
the level glories of meadows and rivers, and lit 
them up into radiance; the west was a mass of 
rose color and purple clouds; from woods and 
meadows the birds sang lustily; the lowing of 
cattle came over the uplands. Dym stood on the 
high platform, a little doubtful and confused by 
the sudden beauty, while her traveling companion 
handed out plaid shawl, bonnet-box, and black 
box. 

‘*Halloa, Humphrey, playing ladies’ man, by 
way of change. Leave all that for Dison, man. 
Here, Dison, see after this lady’s luggage, and 
send it up to Ingleside. Now, Miss Elliott, and 
how do you do?” 

A moment before, Dym was feeling strange and 
uneasy, now she seemed to be back at St. Luke’s 
again, or even in the narrow close school-room at 
Lansdowne House. Guy Chichester’s figure, in 
the old shooting-coat, looked so delightfully fa- 
miliar, even amid its new surroundings, that her 
courage rose again. She put her hand in his, and 
declared, in answer to his inquiry, she was only 
a very, very little bit tired, albeit a few minutes 
since she had been yawning fearfully. 

‘¢That’s well,’ he replied, with a glance of 
amity that made her foolish little heart beat more 


quickly. ‘‘ You must have had a terribly dull” 


journey, though, all alone from King’s Cross. 
Where did you put in an appearance, Humphrey?” 

‘« Harrogate,’’ was the laconic answer. 

‘Harrogate! Harry Trevor has come up by 
this train, too, Isee. Well, you may safely trust 
your goods and chattels to Dison. Miss Elliott, 
will you come with me, please? Humphrey, | 
suppose I can’t give you a lift ?”’ 

‘‘Not exactly; Honor is waiting tea for me. 
Well, squire, good-night. Good-night, Miss— 
Miss—”’ 
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‘*Miss Elliott. What, haven’t you exchanged 
cards yet? Permit me; Miss Elliott—Mr. Hum- 
phrey Nethecote, the worthiest and the must 
honest Yorkshireman in the whole of the West 
Riding ;’’ and after this singular introduction, 
Mr. Chichester turned on his heel with a nod and 
‘*follow me’’ wave of the hand, and preceded 
them down the steep staircase, turning back to 
offer a hand to Dym, who was not quite so light- 
footed as usual. 

‘*Been far, squire? The bays look heated.”’ 

‘Only to Ripley and back. Took the wagon- 
ette, you see. What’s the matter with the mare’s 
foot, Peter—the off-side one?’’ And Mr. Chi- 
chester went anxiously around to see, returning a 
moment later with ‘all right,’’ and bidding Dym 
jump in. 

“Down, Kelpie, down.”’ 

** Kelpie—oh, I know. What a beautiful dog !’’ 
exclaimed Dym, as a large Scotch collie dashed 
delightedly around Mr. Nethecote, and then slob- 
bered, well pleased, over his hand, 

‘‘ Kelpie knows his friends, Humphrey. His 
delight is a tacit reproach for not coming up oftener 
to Ingleside. Change your mind now, man, and 
throw over tea for a slice of our black mutton.’’ 

Mr. Nethecote shook his head. ‘* What would 
Honor say ?’’ 

Mr. Chichester, who was drawing on _ his 
driving-gloves, merely shrugged his shoulders 
expressively. ‘* Well, if you won’t be persuaded, 
good-bye, and love to Honor. We will bring 
Miss Elliott to see her some day. Are you 
quite comfortable, Miss Elliott?’’ regarding her 
benevolently from his seat. ‘‘We will drive 
slowly through the village for your sake. You 
won’t mind the mare being a little playful at start- 
ing. No matter how much I work her, she’s 
always skittish, the jade—like the rest of her sex,’’ 
Dym was sure she heard him add under his breath. 
‘There, let go her head, Peter;’’ and the next 
minute they were clattering over the bridge, where 
Mr. Nethecote, who was striding on, nearly tum- 
bled over a perambulator and a baby, the two 
elder children being too much engaged in curtsy- 
ing to the squire to wheel it out of the way. 

Dym uttered a little cry of admiration as they 
passed the mouth of the weir. Some boys were 
splashing bare-legged among the boulders; the 
water had a silvery gleam and flash ; the trees on 
either side drooped their dark branches into the 





stream; under the bridge there was a strand of 
pebbles; the mill-wheel whirred noisily. 

‘*They are late at work to-night,’’ she heard 
Mr. Chichester say to Peter. 

Past two shady-looking houses, with a drinking 
pump beside them; past a long stretch of level 
grass-land, so evenly kept and so well planted 
with trees, that Dym thought it must be the park 
belonging to the Great House, till she found out 
her mistake afterward ; past the almshouses, with 
the monumental inscription in the centre of the 
garden ; past the post-office, the tailor’s, and one 
or two other shops; then came the vicarage, a low 
gray house, set prettily in its own grounds, and 
looking on to the church, which stood high and 
had to be gained by formidable tiers of steps; 
round a sharp corner, and past another gray house ; 
then the lodge gates, and a long, but not very 
wide, sweep of carriage road leading to the Great 
House itself. But Dym noticed they had been as- 
cending ever since they had left the mill; this 
elevation gave her a glorious view of the country. 

In Dym’s eyes, Ingleside was a very imposing 
residence. A large, white, irregularly built house, 
with innumerable windows, each commanding 
separate views of interest, surrounded by large 
sloping gardens, laid out tastefully in flower par- 
terres and terraces, and with walled-in kitchen 
gardens, whereof Dym caught sunny glimpses. 

‘* Votla Ingleside. Welcome the coming, speed 
the parting guest—that’s our motto, Miss Elliott. 
Take care of the wheel; let me help you down,”’ 
coming around to her assistance. ‘‘ Where’s my 
mother ?’’ he inquired of the gray-haired butler, 
to whom the sound of wheels had advertised their 
arrival. 

‘In the drawing-room. 
squire.” 

‘*Not served, I hope. Miss Elliott, you will 
not be able to change your toilette to-night. Tired, 
eh?’’ with one of those abrupt surveys that were 
natural to Mr. Chichester. 

‘*No,’’ replied Dym, almost inaudibly; but 
she did not volunteer the statement that she felt 
very nervous. She followed Mr. Chichester, keep- 
ing very closely in his shadow, as they passed 
through the large pleasant hall, prettily inlaid with 
tesselated pavement, and then into a side corridor, 
with a painted window, and a conservatory, where 
Dym got a delicious glimpse of cool green ferns, 
and heard the bubble of a fountain; then a door 


Dinner is ready, 
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was flung open, a sweet soft perfume as of roses 
suddenly pervaded the air, and then Dym found 
herself in a large low room, with narrow windows 
opening on to the lawn, and full of old fashioned 
chintz couches and settees. A tall beautiful-faced 
woman, looking in her brocade and lace ruffles as 
though she had just stepped out from a picture- 
frame, came forward to meet them. 

‘** Mother, I have brought Miss Elliott after all. 
I told you that I should be back from Ripley in 
time to meet the train.’’ 

Dym was taken by the hand, and kindly scruti- 
nized. 

‘*You are very welcome, my dear;’’ then the 
tone relaxing from its slight formality with exces- 
sive surprise, ‘‘ How very young you are, Miss 


”? 





Elliott! Why, Guy, this is hardly more than a | 
child.”’ | 

Mr. Chichesterlaughed. ‘* Why, indeed, mother, 
I believe Miss Elliott has attained the sober age | 
of eighteen,”’ he began; but Dym, who by reason 
of her frequent failures had been taught to con- 
sider her youth as a fault, broke out here a little | 
pitifully. 

‘* Please don’t say I am too young, 
addressing Mrs. 
soon, They 


’ she said, 
Chichester ; ‘I shall get older 
all tell me that, and then I lose heart 


about things; but, indeed, I do mean to try my 


” 


best and please you;’’ and as Dym ended her 
little speech, faltering and blushing and looking 
ready to cry, she found a motherly kiss imprinted 
on her cheek, and herself placed on a corner of 
the couch with kindly peremptoriness. 

‘** That’s right, mother ; she looks terribly tired. 
I believe Miles is just going to sound the gong for 
dinner. Miss Elliott, you have had the dust and 
fatigue of a long journey. Ingleside is Liberty 
Hall—we have no rules of the Medes and Persians 
here. My mother will let you do just as you like. 
Will you come down to dinner with us, or have a 
cup of tea in your own room ?”’ 

**Oh, a cup of tea, please,’’ gasped out Dym. 
It was all so strange and grand, and Dym felt so 
travel-soiled beside Mrs. Chichester’s silvery bro- 
cade, a little rest and quiet would be refreshing; it 
was so thoughtful of Mr. Chichester to propose it. 

‘** Shall I ring for Dorothy, mother?’”’ 

**No, Guy, thank you. I will show Miss Elliott 
to her room myself. Come, my dear, come;’’ 
and Dym was thankful to obey. 

**T thought you would prefer a small room next 





to me rather than a large one in the next wing,”’ 


observed Mrs. Chichester, as they went up the low 
broad stairs together. 

Dym, who was admiring the polished oak and 
the antique carving of the balustrades, said grate- 
fully, ‘*Oh, yes, thank you.”’ 

**It is the gray room. We call all our rooms 
after the color of the paper and hangings—mine 
is the blue room, and my son’s, which is opposite, 
the red room. This is yours, Miss Elliott.”’ 

Dym remembered her garret and throne of 
boxes at Lansdowne House, and the little glimpse 
of the Green Park seen over the roofs of houses. 
The gray room was small, but its two windows 
coramanded an enchanting prospect of the garden, 
church, and meadows, with silvery flashes of the 
Nidd sparkling through the trees. Dym’s brief 
survey took in an easy-chair, a reading-table, with 
a bowl of roses on it, and a little bed, all gray 
and rose-pink ; and then Cinderella gave a long- 
drawn sigh of pleasure. 

‘* How nice and pretty! too weetty for me, is it 
not? I have never had such a room in my life 
before.”’ 

Mrs. Chichester smiled benignantly at the girl’s 
frankness. 

‘‘T hope you will enjoy many pleasant dreams 
in it, my dear. Ah, there’s the gong, and I must 
not keep my son waiting. You shall have some 
tea, and when you are rested, Dorothy shall help 
you to unpack and arrange your things. Remem- 
ber, you are to make yourself quite at home.”’ 

Dym’s first thought when she was left alone was 
if only Will could see her, and the next a feeling 
of wonderment that this shouid be Mrs. Tressi- 
lian’s sister. 

Mrs. Tressilian was very kind and motherly, 
but ‘*how unlike,’’ soliloquized Dym, as she re- 
called the fair lymphatic face and somewhat obese 
proportions of that lady. 

Mrs. Chichester was tall and somewhat full in 
person, but she carried herself as erect as a girl. 
Her complexion had retained its delicate coloring 
of youth, and the large soft white curls were just 
suited to her peculiar style of beauty. She had 
evidently been a belle in her youth, and still 
gloried innocently in that fact. Dym thought 
she had never seen a statelier gentlewoman. She 
told Mr. Chichester afterward that she admired 
his mother’s quaint old-fashioned way of dressing 
herself. ‘It is so picturesque, and so out of the 
common,”’ she said. 

‘‘Ah, we’ve got to grogram at last,’’ he re- 
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turned, smiling. ‘* None of your flimsy material, 
your fly-catching sort of dresses, for my mother. 
If Jeremy Taylor had drawn yp sumptuary laws, 
ordering ‘that ye habits of ye gentlewomen be 
always silken or of clothe of velvet or brocaded 
tissues,” my mother could not have worn those 
fabrics more obediently. Have you noticed what 
a beautiful hand she has, Miss Elliott, and how 
she always wears lace ruffles to set it off? You 
have not an ugly hand yourself, by the way—why 
not try what real Valenciennes will do for you? 
Isn’t my mother a regular female Louis Qua- 
torze?”’ 

A very neat-handed Phyllis, evidently a village 
maiden, brought up Dym’s tea. It turned out 
her name was Phyllis, and that she was especially 
bidden to wait on the new companion. Dym 
liked her rosy cheeks and rustic manners exceed- 
ingly. She found out afterwards she was the 
miller’s daughter, and being a protégée of Mrs. 
Chichester’s, had been taken to serve at the Great 
House. ‘‘ There being so many of us, miss, and 
the mill-house being hardly big enough for the 
whole of us.’’ 

Dym was delighted with Phyllis, but she stood 
greatly in awe of Mistress Dorothy. Dorothy 
wore a black silk, which was fresher than Dym’s 
very best company dress; she had gray curls, 
pinned up in imitation of Mrs. Chichester, and a 
sober, somewhat hard-featured face. Dym would 
willingly have declined her assistance if she dared, 
but eighteen is not prolific in moral courage. 
Dorothy’s attentions were terrifying, but they 
wére scarcely to be set aside. 

Dym’s cheeks burned as her one box was un- 
packed, and her poor little dresses laid out on the 
bed one by one by Dorothy’s skillful hands. 
What would Mrs. Chichester’s grand maid think 
of their scanty number, and of all her little con- 
trivances ; the few laces she had picked to pieces, 
and washed and ironed herself; the collars she 
had stitched ; her little stock of ribbon and finery ; 
the one simple straw bonnet, with its fresh trim- 
mings, which, with her old brown hat, was all 
Dym could boast? 

Dym’s heart need not have throbbed so in its 
girlish pride and wounded vanity. If Dorothy 
had a hard-featured face, she had a warm heart. 
Her quick eyes certainly detected the poverty, but 


it only moved her to kindly pity for the young 
stranger. 





‘¢ Miss Beatrix doesn’t fit her dresses better,’’ 
she observed, during the confidential period when 
she was brushing out her mistress’s hair. 

The new inmate at Ingleside was sleeping peace- 
fully when Mrs. Chichester and her maid were 
discussing her with the kindly curiosity and dis- 
crimination natural towomen. ‘‘And then every- 
thing so neat, too. She can work lace .rarely, I 
see; and her cuffs and collars were of such a 
beautiful color! One always knows when one 
touches a lady’s things; a lady’s a lady, be she 
ever so poor.’’ 

I think it would have been a salve to Dym’s 
pride if she had heard Dorothy. 

Mrs. Chichester did not come up again, but she 
sent a message by Phyllis, hoping that Miss Elliott 
had all she wanted, and that she would recom- 
mend her to seek her bed early. 

Dym did not do this, but sat up instead, writing, 
a letter to Will, which drowsiness did not permit 
her to finish. She had only laid her head on her 
lavender-scented pillow, when she smelt the fra- 
grance of a cigar under her window, and heard 
Guy Chichester’s step on the graveled terrace be- 
low. A moment after he called to his dog, and 
Dym was sure she could hear them both scrunch- 
ing through the shrubbery; and so still was the 
night, that the clang of the iron gate nearly a 
quarter of mile off was distinctly audible. 

«Going out for a walk. Why, it must be eleven 
o’clock. How strange !’’ thought Dym drowsily; 
and then she fell asleep. 

It was late next morning—nearly nine o’clock 
—when Phyllis woke her. Dym jumped up ina 
fright. 

‘« Mrs. Chichester said you were not to be dis- 
turbed earlier, miss,’’ observed her little hand- 
maiden. 

But Dym was not to be convinced, and dressed 
herself in a hurry. 

She turned the handles of several doors—the 
dining-room, billiard-room, and lastly Mr. Chi- 
chester’s library—before she discovered the morn- 
ing-room, or green room, as it was phrased, where 
she found Mrs. Chichester sitting alone knitting, 
while a substantial meal, evidently untouched, lay 
on the table. 

‘¢Good-morning, my dear.”’ 

‘‘Good-morning—but oh, Mrs, Chichester, 
have I kept you waiting ?”’ 

‘* Breakfast never waits for any one at Ingle- 
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side,’’ was the somewhat dignified response. ‘It 
was my own choice to keep you company this 
morning, instead of breakfasting alone. Dorothy 
always brings me acup of teain my room. Some- 
times, though not often, I wait for Guy.” 

‘*Indeed! Is he so late? I thought I heard 
him go out last night,’’ was Dym’s thoughtless 
answer. 

Mrs. Chichester, who was moving to the table, 
looked a little surprised that her son’s movements 
had been observed. 

** Yes, he very often gives Kelpie arun. Then 
he is a great reader, and almost always sits up at 
night when he is at home. My son rarely break- 
fasts with us. But it strikes me I have forgotten 
my first duty as a hostess. I hope you have slept 
well, Miss Elliott.’’ 

** Very well,’’ commenced Dym. 

And then, as though in flat contradiction of his 
mother’s words, Mr. Chichester walked into the 
room. 

‘* What, Guy, up already 

‘* Down, I suppose you mean. Good-morning, 
mother,’’ kissing her; ‘*good-morning, Miss El- 
liott. Well, have you slept off your fatigue yet?’’ 

**Oh, yes,’’ observed Dym joyously. 

The prospect of her /é/e-d-téte meal with Mrs. 
Chichester had appeared rather formidable. In 
spite of his abruptness and occasional sarcasm, 
she was beginning to look upon Mr. Chichester 
as an old acquaintance, and to feel more at home 
when he was present. She still stood in awe of 
him, it was true; but in his genial moods he 
could put her at her ease with him, and his face 
and voice always recalled St. Luke’s. She had a 
notion that he could be very formidable, too, on 
occasions; but on this first morning the squire 
looked -as smooth as his own beard; under some 
circumstances that could be rough also. 

“«T’ll be bound you have written to Will Clericus 
already. Look at her, mother; she begins to 
redden already like a culprit.” 

“‘T did that last night; but I have not finished 
my letter; I got so sleepy,’’ stammered Dym. 

‘Serves you right. Couldn’t he wait another 
day? I telegraphed to him that you had arrived 
safely ?”’ 

‘Did you, Mr. Chichester? How very kind !” 

‘*T suppose I was in one of my amiable moods 
last night. It will prevent anxiety in No. 3 Para- 
dise Row. Did you see there was another horrible 
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collision on the Great Northern, mother—eight 
killed and seventeen injured ?”’ 

‘*No, Guy, I have not read it,’’ a little quietly. 
**T think, if Miss Elliott be not too tired, after 
breakfast I will get her to give me the particulars.’’ 

** What, before Jeremy Taylor, mother?’’ 

And the twinkle of his eyes said plainly, ‘‘Your 
work is beginning already, you see.’’ But Mrs. 
Chichester, as though her son’s joke did not quite 
please her, changed the subject altogether. 

Mrs. Chichester spent her mornings in a large 
upper room looking over the porch, and leading 
out of the blue chamber. It was called her 
dresssing-room ; but there were no other evidences 
of her toilette than were contained in the heavy 
japanned boxes where, years afterward, Dym 
found relics and hoards of fine cobwebby lace, an 
Oriental chain of pearls, and other old heirlooms. 

The room was pleasant, and had a delightful 
view from one of the windows, beside which was 
an old high-backed chair of carved oak, and a 
table covered profusely with books and works. 
At this table Dym found herself ensconced shortly 
after breakfast, but the Zzmes as yet had not been 
taken up. 

‘Do not read just yet; I want to talk to you. 
It seems to me that we ought to know each other 
a little,’’ Mrs. Chichester had observed, with a 
peremptory graciousness which had driven the 
girl into shamefaced silence. 

Already Dym had discovered she was a little 
afraid of Mrs. Chichester, in spite of her beauty 
and goodness. Dym was quite sure, from her 
son’s account, that she was very good. 

‘‘We ought to know each other a little better— 
don’t you think so? My son and I both hope 
you will be happy here, Miss Elliott.’’ 

Dym hoped so, too, with all her heart, but she 
assented only briefly. 

‘“*My son has taken a great interest in St. 
Luke’s and in your brother. Guy exaggerates a 
little in his descriptions, but he will have it that 
your brother is little short of a saint.”’ 

‘¢ There is no one like Will,’’ said Dym; but 
the tears sprang to her eyes. In mentioning St. 
Luke’s, Mrs. Chichester had effectually broken 
the ice. 

‘* Yes, Mr. Elliott seems a thorough clergyman. 
What a pity he is in such poor health! We must 
have him down here, and see what Yorkshire air 
will do for him.”’ 








«¢Oh, thank you !’’ cried Dym gratefully. She 
was quite touched by this unexpected kindness. 
She gave Mrs. Chichester a moving little account 
of Will’s long illness and heroism, and his self- 
denying labors in the parish. ‘*The poorer a 
person is, the better Will seems to like him. He 
will have it,’’ finished the little sister, ‘‘that a 
sick person ought to excite our reverence rather 
than our compassion. He quotes that from his 
favorité saint, St. Francis de Sales.”’ 

‘© St. Louis of France used to tend the sick on 
his knees, with uncovered head. I like these 
notions,’’ moralised the elder lady. ‘* These 
sentiments of respect are not common among 
young people nowadays. As Guy says, the old 
chivalry of religion is fast dying out. I daresay,’’ 
speaking hesitatingly, as though doubtful of her 
own prudence—‘ I daresay Mr. Elliott somewhat 
wondered at my son’s sudden devotion to St. 
Luke’s.”’ 

‘‘T think Will was rather perplexed at first,’’ 
said Dym, honestly. ‘ 

** And afterward? I hope you do not think me 
curious ; but Guy isso unlike other men, that I 
cannot help wondecing what people think of his 
sudden flights and fancies.’’ 

Here was a dilemma; but Dym met it sturdily. 

‘* Will said it was a whim evidently that brought 
Mr. Chichester to St. Luke’s ; but he was glad of 
his help, nevertheless, and they got on very well 
together. I don’t think Mr. Chichester said much 
about himself in all these weeks, and it was only 
a guess of Will’s that it was all excitement and 
restlessness that drove him to the work. I think 
he got it into his head that Mr. Chichester was 
not quite happy.”’ 

Dym was hardly wise in her excessive candor ; 
for though Mrs. Chichester had evidently got 
the answer she expected, an expression of pain 
crossed her face ; she took up some work, sighed, 
and laid it down again. 

‘“‘There is no reason why my son should not 
be happy,’’ she returned, rather proudly, as though 
something in Dym’s speech offended her. ‘‘Few 
men are blessed with more advantages. I sup- 
pose,’’ speaking to herself, ‘‘spoiled children are 
always more or less capricious, and cry for the 
moon. The cleverer a man is, the more numer- 
ous his idiosyncrasies—don’t you think so, Miss 
Elliott? I daresay even your brother has his 
whims ?”’ 
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Dym, who felt she had touched on delicate 
ground, and was justly rebuked, said, ‘‘ Yes;’’ 
and then trusted the subject would be changed. 

Dym had not been four-and-twenty hours in the 
house, yet already instinctively she felt that there 
would be danger in claiming any prior intimacy 
with Mr. Chichester, or in betraying familiarity 
with his pet hobbies. With all Mrs. Chichester’s 
gentleness, there was a standoffishness and a tone 
of monopoly in all that concerned her son. He 
was evidently the object of her intense idolatry ; 
but before many days were over Dym argued 
shrewdly that she guarded her mother’s preroga- 
tive a little too jealously. 

Her devotion to him was unselfish, but it lacked 
one element to insure perfection. Mrs. Chiches- 
ter loved .her son, and her affection was most 
warmly reciprocated ; but she did not thoroughly 
understand him; in some moods she was even a 
little afraid of him. 

Mother’s love is not always exempt from this 
fear; some women glory init. The oft-repeated 
story of the hen who rears a duckling, and then 
sees her nursling take to the unknown element, is 
true of many a mother. The young divinity she 
has worshipped from his infancy suddenly breaks 
loose from his swaddling-bands, abandons the 
leading reins, puts aside the fond hand that re- 
strained him, and breaks out into devious ways, or 
carves out new paths for himself away from the old 
landmarks. One can imagine the mother stretch- 
ing out her hands across that unknown territory, and 
praying him to return. Perchance the wind carries 
back some light mocking answer. Where is the 
child she has known? A few of these foolish 
hearts go on burning their candles and kneeling 
before their empty shrines. The wiser among 
them trim their household lamp, and make the 
hearth-fire burn cheerily. By and by these young 
prodigals—these wanderers lost in their own mists 
—will come back, allured and cheered by the old 
lights, and condescend to be warmed by them. 

**Faith as a grain of mustard seed.’’ What. 
mother is there who needs not to possess that ? 

Dym had made a wrong calculation in repeating 
her brother’s words; Mrs. Chichester still harped 
upon it. 

‘*T hope you will never hint such a thing to any- 
one else—your brother’s suspicion, I mean,’’ she 
went on this time rather appealingly. ‘* My son 
deserves to be happy, if any one in this world ever 
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does; he has excellent spirits—do not you think 
so, Miss Elliott? ”’ 

Dym eagerly answered that certainly Mr. Chi- 
chester had excellent spirits, and went on to add, 
with innocent hypocrisy, that no one ever made 
her laugh more. 

Mrs. Chichester’s brow cleared. 

‘* His sallies of humor are so irresistible. Dear 
Guy! By-the-bye, Miss Elliott, I hope you have 
carefully guarded the confidence I reposed in you ; 
I would not for worlds have my son’s suspicions 
aroused,”’ 

This affronted Dym. 

‘*T never betray confidence, Mrs. Chichester,’’ 
she returned loftily ; and her manner was so full 
of vexed dignity that Mrs. Chichester could not 
forbear a smile; they were finding out each 
other’s angles already. 

** You do not know how quick Guy is; a word 
dropped carelessly—a look even—will tell him as 
much as a whole sentence. I only want to put you 
on your guard. Why, he even took alarm at my 


ready acquiescence with his wish to have you as 
my companion.”’ 


‘*VYes he told me that,’’ returned Dym, half 


mollified ; ‘* he seemed to have anticipated some 
difficulty. Perhaps I ought to tell you, Mrs. Chi- 
chester, that he questioned me rather closely as to 
what was contained in your letter—if you had ex- 
pressed yourself as failing, or anything of that 
sort.”’ 

** And you put him off the scent?” 

**T tried, but I don’t know whether I quite 
succeeded.”’ 

Mrs. Chichester sighed heavily, ‘‘ Poor Guy.’’ 

‘*Why do you distress yourself so, dear Mrs. 
Chichester ?’’ cried the girl impulsively, moved at 
last to sincere sympathy. ‘‘I know you do not 
wish to alarm your son needlessly, but if you can- 
not spare him pain in the end—’’ 

‘There is plenty of time,’’ was the despondent 
answer; ‘‘ there is no need for him to share this 
long suspense beforehand. Remember, Miss 
Elliott, your lips are sealed on this subject till I 
unclose them.’’ 

‘*To him do you mean, or altogether? Per- 
haps,’’ she went on, with a touch of womanliness 
quaint in one so young, ‘‘it may relieve you a little 
to talk out your fears to me;’’ then very sweetly, 
‘** My own dear mother was blind before she died, 
Mrs. Chichester.’’ 





Mrs. Chichester shuddered, and then held out 
her hand to her young comforter, as though 
touched, in spite of herself. Dym held it, and 
looked up anxiously in her eyes; they were large 
brown eyes, very beautiful in color and expression, 
but in one of them Dym fancied she could see a 
touch of filminess. 

‘¢Tf mamma had lived,’’ she went on, *‘ the 
doctors would have cured her. I have heard all 
about it; you don’t know how easy it is; it is 
hardly an operation at all, it so very simple.’’ 

Mrs. Chichester shook her head. ‘‘ You cannot 
couch a cataract till it is formed. I knowI am 
very silly to dread it so; perhaps, after all, the 
dread will be removed long before I shall need 
courage, for you know, Miss Elliott, I may have 
years to wait before that time comes.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I know,’’ returned Dym softly ; and then 
with a deep sigh Mrs. Chichester changed the 
subject. 


CHAPTER IX.—WHO IS HONOR NETHECOTE? 

Dyn was very glad she had arrived at this happy 
understanding with Mrs. Chichester; for béfore 
luncheon was over Mr. Chichester gave her con- 
vincing proof that he already considered her as 
one of the family. She did not know that he had 
held weighty argument with his mother on this 
very subject. 

‘‘We must keep her in her place, Guy,’’ Mrs. 
Chichester had said the night before Dym’s arrival ; 
‘¢we must be kind to her of course, and make her 
feel herself at home, poor girl; but I don’t think 
it will be for her ultimate happiness to lift her out 
of her proper position.’’ 

‘*What a painfully heavy remark, mother; ad- 
dressed tome too. Who wants to lift Miss Elliott 
out of her place ?”’ 

‘*No; but, Guy, it is necessary we should arrive 
at some sort of understanding; it will prevent 
awkwardness, and perhaps disappointment in the 
end.”’ 

‘*Very well, mother; she is your companion, 
not mine—remember that.’’ 

‘© You put things in such a’strange light, Guy,”’ 
returned Mrs. Chichester, ‘‘ that there is no arguing 
with you. If Miss Elliott be my companion, I am 
afraid she is also in some sort your profogée. In 
her brother’s house you could hardly help noticing 
her, and in some respects treating her as your 
equal.”’ 
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‘*Is not a lady on terms of equality with any 
gentieman, mother?’’ demanded Guy pointedly. 

‘*My dear boy, I must entreat you not to get 
Quixotic. Iam talking mere worldly wisdom to 
you now. Of course, if Miss Elliott be a sensible 
girl, as she must be, considering she is your hero's 
sister, she will soon see for herself that you hold a 
different position here from that you occupied in 
her brother’s house; it would never do for any 
companion to be on terms of easy familiarity with 
the master of the house.’’ 

‘‘Which means I am not to say a civil word, I 
suppose? Is that what you call being kind to her? 
O patronage, not frailty, thy name is woman.”’ 

‘*Guy, do not be absurd! I never knew one’s 
own son could be so trying. Be civil by all 
means; but as you insist on having her at all our 
family meals when we are alone, I should think it 
would be well to be a little careful, especially for 
the first few days; for,’’ finished Mrs. Chichester, 
with most praiseworthy solemnity, considering the 
incredulous smile on Guy’s face, *‘I intend to 
begin as we are to go on.”’ 

**So do I,”’ sotto voce; and then the squire 
stroked his beard and said, ‘‘ Pish!’’ and ‘* Pshaw!’’ 
rather audibly. ‘* Have you quite done, mother?’’ 

Mrs. Chichester rose and shook her head. 

‘“*O Guy, Guy, it is no use talking to you, I 
see then.’ 

‘**A wilful man maun have his way,’’ 
Scotch, ‘‘I suppose you mean. 
you learnt such wisdom, mére chérie?’’ And as 
proof that the argument was finished, the squire 
politely handed his mother to the door and rang 
for coffee. 

And the next day, when Mrs. Chichester was 
giving orders to Dorothy to meet Miss Elliott in 
the pony-carriage, the squire coolly put his head 
in at the door and announced his intention of 
meeting the train himself. 

Mrs. Chichester had sufficient tact not to re- 
monstrate. Probably by this time she had iearnt 
her lesson, and knew it would be useless. 

But her delicate and subtle woman’s instinct 
scented trouble afar. Miss Elliott was very, very 
young, and painfully unsophisticated ; and Guy’s 
bonhomie bordered on radicalism; and though 
she knew her son was fire-proof, one was never 
safe with these young girls, she thought; they 
were always taking fancies in their head, and 
thinking themselves badly used. 


in broad 


How long have 








Which shows, as Mrs. Chichester had never 
had a companion in her life before, that this lady 
was not devoid of the astute wisdom generally 
assigned to the mothers of families. 

She had her idol and her golden pedestal all 
complete, but she wanted to fence it around with 
palings of conventionalities, for fear unhallowed 
footsteps might approach too near. 

It was all waste time and labor, for Mr. Chi- 
chester knew very well what he was about ; and 
being singularly without vanity, and as guileless 
in such things as a child, in spite of his shrewd- 
ness, was just the man who would do unwise 
things out of pure kindness. 

He had his own notions how his profégée was to 
be treated at Ingleside, and these notions being 
somewhat nice and Quixotic, there was fear that, 
unless his mother achieved the happy medium 
with respect to Miss Elliott, he might run into the 
other extreme, and overdo the thing, to make up 
for her coldness. 

And all the time his conscience would be per- 
fectly clear; for in spite of his sarcasms he was 
very anxious to draw the right line between Miss 
Elliott and himself, and, if truth must be told, he 
hardly thought on the subject at all till his mother 
brought it up, his mind being full of other things. 

Kindness and generosity were Guy Chichester’s 
chief characteristics ; unfortunately they were not 
always exercised with a due amount of prudence. 

Herein lay the danger. 

He was so kind to Dym, that Dym would have 
to learn for herself that he was kind to every 
one else. 

And he was so used to be adored, that a little 
adoration, more or less, would hardly be noticed 
by him. 

He met them at the dining-room door on the 
morning in question with a most reproachful face. 

‘‘Mother, where have you been? The gong 
has sounded just ten minutes—you will be late for 
the field. Miss Elliott not even dressed !”’ 

Dym looked down abashed, feeling all of a sud- 
den painfully conscious of her neat cambric, and 
doubtful in her own mind whether the sumptuary 
laws at Ingleside might not necessitate a fresh 
toilette for luncheon. Mrs. Chichester’s next 
words dispelled this terrible fear, 

‘‘Nonsense, Guy; we have plenty of time; I 
am not dressed myself. Kate asked me to call for 
her about a quarter to three; there is not the 
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slightest occasion for us to be on the field so 
early.”’ 

**T see, the whole court is to assemble at the 
vicarage gate and form into grand procession. I 
hear the Cheviots and Saunders are coming over 
from Harrogate, and the Harcourts from Knares- 
borough. Iam glad you have stuck to the old 
régime—cold collation at seven instead of dinner.”’ 

‘‘And mind you do not bring too many people, 
Guy,’’ returned his mother, warmingly; ‘‘ this 
room will not hold over twenty comfortably.’’ 

‘‘If the numbers are overwhelming, we can 
draft them off to the vicarage. Kate likes a crowd. 
I went over there this morning ; such a fuss she 
was making. She had even turned Latimer out 
of his study. If I were a husband I should hate 
to confess I were henpecked. There were, his 
papers all huddled together, and the poor man 
driven to play cricket with his boys in a shady 
corner of the field. There’s one thing I admire 
about you, mother: you never make a fuss.”’ 

‘Catherine is generally considered a good 


manager,’’ returned Mrs. Chichester, by no means 


indifferent to this praise. 
‘* Management ceases to be good when it is 
evolved with discomfort and noise, 


” 


returned her 
son, somewhat dogmatically. ‘*Can’t you send 
Dorothy down there to help ?—all the maids were 
running about and looking so fagged. Kate will 
be telling everybody this afternoon that she is so 
done up, and can hardly stand. Such nonsense; 
and all forsooth because the London cousins are 
coming. How Ido hate toadyism !’’ 

‘*Guy, my dear,’’ remonstrated Mrs. Chichester 
—her glance added, ‘‘we are not alone.’’ But 
Guy, who was helping himself to pickles, coolly 
went on with his list of grievances. 

‘And there, in the midst of it, was little Grace 
Dunster, unpicking a dress of my lady’s. I had 
up my lady, and talked to her seriously. I must 
own Kate had the grace to look ashamed of her- 
self.’’ 

‘*O Guy, when will you leave off meddling in 
other people’s business? Fancy ordering off 
Kate’s dressmaker !’’ 

‘*She had no business to be working at the 
vicarage to-day, when the whole village has a 
general holiday; it is insubordination to the 
ruling powers. That’s me!’’ striking his broad 
chest with his hand, and laughing at his mother’s 
horrified face. ‘‘Catherine plays the gray mare 





in her own domains. All your dark-eyed women 
are shrews.’’ And Dym was sure that twinkle 
was meant for her. ‘‘But I got the better of her. 
I told her slavery was abolished in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and sent 
off poor Grace to help Honor, who was alone with 
the men in the field.’’ 

‘*Well, that was sensible, Guy; better than 
your drudging at it yourself, as you did last year.’’ 

‘© Yes; wasn’t it? I was only on the field from 
ten to one. My argument with Catherine oc- 
curred just before the gong sounded.”’ 

Mrs. Chichester’s ‘Oh, indeed !’’ did not sound 
so well pleased. 

**T am glad ‘you don’t call three hours’ labor in 
in the hot sun drudgery ; it has made me pretty 
hungry, though. Miss Elliott, if you won’t have 
any more cold beef, I advise you to go and put 
on that pink muslin.’’ 

The squire was issuing his own orders; but 
Dym kept her place, and colored distressfully, and 
her eyes asked him so plainly the reason of this 
mandate, that he laid down his knife and fork in 
surprise. 

‘* What, have you not told her, mother? Miss 
Elliott goes with us, of course.’’ 

** Ves, of course,’’ returned Mrs. Chichester. 
**T was only waiting till luncheon was over to tell 
Miss Elliott myself.’’ ; 

‘* Rather late in the day, is it not? Well, they 
say ‘‘it is never too late tomend.’’ All the same. 
I hope that pink muslin is ready.’’ And dis- 
regarding his mother’s disapproving looks, he 
rattled on. ‘* You see this is a gala day at Birst- 
with, and we all put on our go-to-meeting clothes, 
as Dame Ford expresses it. Why, my mother has 
even ordered me to wear a blue frock-coat for the 
occasion,”’ 

‘* What occasion ?”’ timidly asked Dym. 

If she had only another cool summer dress to 
wear instead of that pink muslin! Poor Dym, 
she was keenly alive to the impropriety of which 
the squire had been guilty in betraying such an 
intimate knowledge of her resources. She could 
not well explain to Mrs. Chichester that he had 
come upon her in the midst of her dressmaking 
labors; but she was aware how strange it must 
sound in her motherly ears. 

‘What occasion is it ?’’ she asked, feeling all 
of a sudden that not even the salt of kindness can 
make the bread of dependence perfectly sweet. 
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‘“‘Dear, dear, Miss Elliott, twenty-four hours 
at Ingleside, and not know that this is our annual 
flower show—our great féte day! Mother, what 
have you and Miss Elliott been doing with your- 
selves all the morning? I'll be bound St. Luke, 


and not St. Jeremy, is at the bottom of it all. If 


you once launch Miss Elliott on the subject of St. 
Luke’s you are lost. I think I shall lay Kentish 
Town and Will Clericus under an interdict.’’ 

‘‘You had better go and get ready, my dear,’’ 
interrupted Mrs. Chichester’s gentle voice. 

Dym, whose ears were tingling with the squire’s 
benevolent jests, made her escape from the room, 
but not before she caught the words, ‘‘O, Guy, 
Guy, you will spoil her!’’ iaeiec a tone of 
remonstrance. 

Dym had a feeling of uneasiness all the time 
she was dressing; even the crisp fresh folds of the 
renowned pink muslin, and the knowledge that it 
fitted exquisitely, and that she looked unusually 
well, failed to give her pleasure. Morbidly sen- 


sitive, she felt sure there was a jar somewhere. 
Her nervousness was not lessened when she found 
Dorothy’s movements had been quicker than hers, 
and that Mrs. Chichester had been ready for some 


minutes, and was waiting in the porch. Dym’s 
eyes took in an alarmed survey of pale colored 
satin and black lace drapery as she came up flushed 
and rustling, and attempting to button her new 
gray gloves. 

‘*There is no occasion for hurry; let me do 
that for you, that is if my clumsy fingers can 
manage it.”’ 

If the squire had done it on purpose, his polite- 
ness could not have provoked Dym more. She 
waxed hotter than ever as Mr. Chichester leisurely 
worked at her glove; either the day was warm, or 
it was tighter than usual. Dym, who prided her- 
self on her neat hand, and who could not afford 
many Paris kid gloves, looked on impatiently at 
the ruthless work of destruction. 

‘*That will do. Ah! there, the seam has gone. 
Never mind, Mr. Chichester, please. I am keep- 
ing your mother waiting.’’ 

She half expected another dignified remonstrance 
from the porch. 

‘* Well enough is soon enough. When will 
you women learn that? How are you to go all 
the afternoon with your glove unbuttoned ? There 
it is, achieved at last. Never mind the rent. We 
way pick holes in ourselves, not in other people,”’ 








remarked the squire roguishly. ‘‘If you had 
stood still, it would not have happened. There, 
run off.’’ 

Dym needed no second bidding. She barely 
waited to say ‘*Thank you.’’ She glanced very 
timidly at Mrs. Chichester as she walked erect 
and silent down the shrubberies. ‘‘ If we reach 
that iron gate without a word,’’ she thought, ‘I 
shall be safe; but at the same time I shall catch 
it. ” 

And Dym was right. 

*¢ My dear,’’ began Mrs. Chlshennetpandl by 
when Dym knew her better she found out that 
Mrs. Chichester’s voice was always the most gentle 
when a lecture was impending—‘‘ my dear, I 
know it is very soon for me to speak, but I cannot 
help thinking the sooner the better, in this case ; 
perhaps I may surprise you; but I do so wish to 
speak of your manner to my son.”’ 

If Mrs. Chichester had been perfectly just, she 
would have said, ‘‘of my son’s manner to you.’ 
But Dym could be lectured where Guy would not 
brook a word. 

‘* Madam !”’ interrupted Dym, blushing scarlet. 
If Mrs. Chichester had not been quite so gentle, 
she would have seen a rare specimen of Dym’s 
temper ; but gentleness and courtesy disarm wrath. 

‘*My dear, you are so very young, and you 
have no mother, you know,’’ returned the elder 
lady deprecatingly. ‘*‘ You must not mind if I 
give you hints now and then. Your former in- 
timacy with my son doubtless warrants a great 
deal of familiarity ; but though you have not been 
many hours with us, you must see for yourself that 
—that—’’ Mrs. Chichester hesitated a little— 
‘**things are different, in short, from what they 
were in Kentish Town.”’ P 

Dym’s only safety lay in silence; but what 
angry throbs there were under the pink dress! 
‘*T have not been here four-and-twenty hours, and 
in all that time I have not spoken a dozen words 
to Mr. Chichester ; I have hardly looked at him,” 
thought the girl, feeling injured and hurt in every 
fibre of her. Doubtless Mrs. Chichester was a 
little premature in her wisdom. Poor Dym was 
being made the scapegoat of the squire’s trans- 
gression. Guy’s luckless‘jokes, his journey to the 
station, the weight of that unfinished argument— 
all bore heavily on the innocent victim. But 
Dym was very young and terribly imprudent. 
Perhaps, after all, Mrs. Chichester was wise in 
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trying to make her understand the position of 
things without delay. 

‘You must not be hurt with me, my dear,”’ 
she went on; ‘‘ Lonly speak for your good.”’ (O, 
Mrs. Chichester, fie for shame! Was it not some- 
body else’s good plainly involved?) ‘*‘ Pray do 
not misunderstand me; I want you to be good 
friends with both of us, and to feel perfectly at 
home. But could you not infuse a little more 
respect in your manner to my son? Don’t you 
think in your position, my dear, you might address 
him as ‘Sir ?’’ it would sound a little less abrupt 
—do you not think so?’’ her tone quite appealing 
in its gentleness. 

**Certainly, if you wish it,’’ 
proud young voice. 

**Thank you, my dear; I should like it. You 
are very good to give in to an old lady’s fancy. 
When you know me a little, you will not mind 
my finding fault with you now and then, will you? 
Elder people have their peculiarities, and how are 
we to expect perfection at eighteen? Now we 
will say no more about it, and try and enjoy our 
flower-show.” And Mrs. Chichester took the 
hand and the torn gray glove so pleasantiy in hers, 
and looked so motherly and benignant with her pla- 
cid face and white curls, that Dym’s fit of wrath 
evaporated ; and though she felt anything but in- 
vigorated by the bracing tonic of Mrs. Chiches- 
ter’s reproofs, she was disposed to think that per- 
haps she was right, though the squire, and not she 
had been to blame, and that it behoved her to be 
very careful for the future. 

It is a singular fact in religion and morals, that 
with every good resolution there is a counter 
temptation. The seed and the birds of the air do 
so fylly illustrate this truth. When one’s mind is 
most heavenly, fresh complications are sure to rise. 

By the time they had reached the iron gate 
Dym was certainly in a heavenly frame of mind ; 
that is, in that devout and subdued state wherein 
mistakes are lamented and improvement promised. 
She was a little low, perhaps, which is not heav- 
enly, and disposed to sit down and cry for Will. 
She looked up at the open church-door so long- 
ingly—for Birstwith church always stood open, so 
that the dwellers in the Happy Valley might lite- 
rally go up to pray—that Mrs. Chichester, who 
felt sorry for the pain she had inflicted, proposed 
that Dym should look over the church while she 
went into the vicarage. 


answered Dyin’s 





**I can give you a quarter of an hour, for we 
need not be on the field before then,” she con- 
tinued kindly. And Dym took the quarter of an 
hour quite gratefully, and thanked her as though 
it were a gift. 

Life is made up of trifles. 
but how true it is! 

Dym was sitting in the deep stone porch, to 
collect her thoughts before going into the church, 
when a loud view-halloo from below made her 
raise her eyes, and there was the squire vaulting 
over the chain, spikes and all, at the bottom of 
the steps, and coming up them rapidly. 

‘‘One good turn deserves another,’’ he 
shouted. ‘‘ Have you a needle and thread, Miss 
Elliott? Look here, this comes of trying to clear 
a hedge in the plantations. Should have got off 
without a scratch, but for Kelpie—the brute got 
between my legs.’’ And the squire held out his 
arm to show how the silk lining had been torn 
away from the cuff of the blue frock-coat. ‘‘If 
you can’t do it, I will just run over to Burgess, the 
tailor; only he is sure to be on the field.”’ 

Dym produced her little huswife without a word, 
and Mr. Chichester sat down beside her on the 
cool stone bench. 

‘What a delicious view one has here, and how 
nice and cool it is!’’ baring his head gratefully to 
the breeze. ‘‘Those white tents show very 
prettily among the trees, don’t they, Miss Elliott ? 

‘«They are very pretty, sir,’’ biting off her 
thread with a little snap at the end of the last 
word. ‘Mr. Chichester turned around, and eyed 
her sharply. Perhaps Dym did not like her work 
being so closely overlooked, for she certainly 
blushed up. 

‘‘How hot you look! Or is it the radiating 
beams from that pink dress? You ought to wear 
white, Miss Elliott ; and your gloves—how I have 
torn them!—don’t match. Well, and how do 
you get on with my mother? Is she kind, eh?”’ 

Dym broke her thread, and apologized. 

‘‘Why, you are almost as clumsy asI am. Who 
would have thought it—with those little fingers 
too! I think I prefer a large benevolent-looking 
hand to a dimpled one. You oughtn’t to bite 
your thread, Miss Elliott ; it puts many a fee into 
the dentist’s pocket. Well, you haven’t answered 
my question.’’ 

‘Mrs. Chichester is very kind, sir. I think— 
that is, I hope— we shall get on well together.” 


A hackneyed phrase, 
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There is a depressed tone of 
humility in your voice. What, breakers already! 
—temper versus philosophy. Well, if you are not 
more companionable to my mother than you are 
this afternoon—By the way, what makes you call 
me ‘sir’?”’ 

Dym did not snap her thread this time, but she 
sewed on as though her life depended on it. 
«Turn your wrist a little more to the left, please, 
Mr. Chichester. I am afraid I am keeping you 
waiting a long time.’’ 

‘‘For my answer—yes. Is there anything the 
matter, that you are so tongue-tied this afternoon? 
Oh, if that quizzical voice would only be still ! 

‘*VYes—that is—no, sir; there is nothing the 
matter,’’ stammered Dym. 

‘‘Yes, sir—no, sir. Are you metamorphosed 
into a schoolboy, Miss Elliott? I tell you flatly I 
won't have it.”’ 

No answer ; only a rebellious little smile at one 
corner of Dym’s mouth. 

‘* This is some of my mother’s doings. Ha, ha! 
I scent grogram. Come, Miss Elliott, confess ; 
honor bright.’’ Here he stopped, bit his lip 
angrily, and a dull red came into his forehead. 
‘*Pshaw, I did not mean that. Confess now, 
Miss Elliott, isn’t my mother at the bottom of 
this ?’’ 

‘She wishes it—that is—I think it only right, 
sir, considering my position.”’ 

‘Don’t I tell you I won’t have it?’’ rather 
roughly. ‘* You women make droll mistakes. I 
should have thought my mother’s companion was 
a lady, and to be treated as one. Why don’t 
you curtsy to me, Miss Elliott, as the village chil- 
dren do; or call me Sir Squire, as many of the 
country bumpkins do when they address me? 
There, I hope I have heard the last of such non- 
sense.” 

‘*But, Mr. Chichester, you forget that your 
mother’s wishes are my law.”’ 





‘*T hope so too. 


Dym’s mood was 
getting less heavenly; she wanted to argue it out. 

But she soon found out who was master at Ingle- 
side. 


**Oh, you are obstinate, are you? There is 


only one way of treating such cases. As I don’t 
choose William Elliott’s sister to address me in 
this manner, I shall never answer when you call 
me ‘sir,’ and if you persist in such folly, I shall 
drop conversation altogether ;’’ and Dym, whose 
work was ended, and who was sitting with folded 
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hands, actually saw a flash in Guy Chichester’s 
eyes. 

‘*But your mother?’’ she faltered, as he rose 
aiid took up his hat. 

‘‘ Leave my mother to me, please.’’ Perhaps 
he repented of the fierceness, for he broke into a 
smile directly afterward, and Guy Chichester’s 
smile was very sunny. ‘Well, thank you for 
your neat handiwork, Miss Elliott. Now I think 
we had better be going.’’ 

As he was evidently waiting for her, Dym 
obeyed, though with some trepidation; but, as 
she phrased it afterward, her ill luck was in the 
ascendant. Just as Mr. Chichester was unfasten- 
ing the chain at the bottom of the stéps a bevy of 
people came out of the vicarage gate. In another 
minute they were in the midst of them. 

‘Well, squire, we are only waiting for you.’’ 

‘‘Guy, what were you doing in the church 
porch ?”’ 

Guy turned to his shy companion with a droll 
mixture of fun and gravity. ‘‘See what it is to 
be a person of importance, Miss Elliott. Was it 
not the great Julius Czesar,who said, ‘It is better 
to be first in a village than second in Rome?’ I 
suppose you don’t know the happiness of having 
all your actions canvassed. How do you do, Lady 
Marsden? Miss Patty, this is your first visit to’ 
Birstwith, I believe. Mrs. Trevor, your humble 
servant. My dear mother, for fear you die of 
curiosity, which occurence will assuredly damp 
the féte, I will explain that, having torn. the silk 
lining of my coat-sleeve, and seeing Miss Elliott 
in the porch, I made my way to her, having a 
curious sort of fancy that women and needles and 
thread are synonymous terms—hence the result.”’ 

““O Mr. Chichester, you are always so droll !”’ 
laughed Miss Patty. 

Dym timidly made her way to Mrs. Chichester, 
and was rewarded for her effort by being wel- 
comed with a benign smile, and kindly introduced 
to the vicar and his wife. 

“This is my new companion, Kate. Latimer, 
this is Miss Elliott—the young lady I spoke to 
you about.”’ 

They both bowed, but Mrs. Fortescue looked at 
her curiously. , 

‘‘Rather a young companion, is she not, aunt 
Constance ?’’ with a smile, meant to be winning ; 
but Dym thought there was something peculiar in 
her tone. Dym had plenty of graphic power; 
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she reproduced the whole of the group afterward 
for Will’s benefit, adding droll little touches of 
Will, as he read her description, felt 
as though he could see it all exactly. The gray 
vicarage, covered with climbing roses; the church, 
and the long green meadow, touched with sunlight 
and dotted with white tents; the vicar, standing 
tall and slim, with long fair beard, ‘and just a 
touch of Puseyism in the cut of his coat, ‘* look- 
ing very clerical, very proper, and just as a Lati- 
mer Fortescue ought to look,’’ put in Dym, with 
one of her sly hits. ‘*One could imagine him 
doing everything but play cricket with his boys— 
two such bonnie sturdy little rogues in gray High- 
land costume. I don’t think Mrs. Fortescue— 
that is, cousin Catherine—a bit pretty,’’ wrote 
Dym; ‘‘ but she has dark eyes, and an oval face, 
and looks very elegant. She wore quite a serpen- 
tine train of white muslin. I watched her all the 
afternoon, and I cannot think how she managed 
all those limp-looking folds. With her long neck 
and slow movements, and all that whiteness, she 
looked just like a swan. She does it beautifully, 
but I think she must have been studying it for 
years,’’ went on naughty Dym. 


her own. 


*‘And every now 


and then she wakes up from her languor, and is as 


brisk as possible. I know now what Mr. Chi- 
chester meant by her management.’’ 

And then she went on to describe the London 
cousins. Lady Marsden, a pretty clever widow, 
looking almost as young as her own daughter ; 
and Miss Patty, with her voluble chatter and in- 
cessant questions; and a young cub of an under- 
graduate brother, ‘‘against whom no one must 
breathe a word,’’ because he is Sir George Mars- 
den of Marsden Court; and Mrs. Trevor, a fine 
young woman, but so over-dressed that Dym at 
once said she must be a farmer’s daughter, which 
was the truth; and her husband, a stout placid 
young man, looking very much the farmer too, and 
as unlike as possible to the lawyer he really was. 

After that they formed into processiop, the 
squire heading the van with Lady Marsden. 
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Dym followed slowly in their wake. They 
went first into the large central tent, which was 
devoted chiefly to the produce of the hot-houses 
and conservatories of the Great House and vicar- 
age; here the fruit and flowers were really very 
beautiful. The other tent was less imposing, but 
far more interesting, as it contained merely the 
product of cottage gardens and windows—small 
plates of homely vegetables, glass cases of honey- 
comb, piled-up heaps of fruit, and big nosegays, 
or ‘‘ bowpots,’’ as the villagers called them, this 
word defining excellently the gaudy pyramids of 
color, banked up with green, that were disposed 
with more liberality than taste on the well-scoured 
wooden tables. 

‘** This is not Honor’s handiwork,’’ Dym heard 
Mrs. Chichester say ; and the squire, who seemed 
to hear everything, answered: 

‘Honor had enough to do with the large tent 
and the refreshment booth. I made her leave this 
to the boys and Grace Dunster. As usual, we had 
a dispute over it. She has vowed she will tell 
every one on the ground that it is my fault.’’ 

‘* You deserve to be punished for your interfer- 
ence, Guy,’’ was the quiet answer. ‘* You know 
the Nethecotes manage all these things. You had 
no business to be on the field at all.’ 

‘¢When Greek meets Greek, great is the tug of 
war. Fancy the ruling powers falling out between 
themselves. I think, little Grace Dunster thought 
we were in earnest. Mother, there are the Fother- 
ingays. Your court is getting too large; we had 
better adjourn to the other tent.”’ 

‘Who is this Honor Nethecote every one seems 
talking about ?”’ whispered Miss Patty to Mrs. 
Trevor. 

‘*She is Mr. Nethecote’s sister. That is he in 
the tweed coat and straw hat, just speaking to the 
squire.’”” Here some one trod on Dym’s dress, 
and she lost the rest of the answer; but as she 
followed on more slowly, she found herself echo- 
ing Miss Patty’s words: 

‘* Who is Honor Nethecote ?”’ 
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BOOK III]. CHAPTER II. LOOKING BACK. 

Ir Mr. Heath had had his way, it is probable 
that he would have answered the question put to 
him by the shabby man, as to whom ‘‘he should 
like to murder next?’’ in a very practical manner, 
by then and there disposing of his interrogator. 
If, while denying himself this pleasure, he had 
desired to indulge in the rare chance of speaking 
the truth, the words which would have started 
unbidden to his lips would have been, ‘That she- 
devil, your daughter !’’ 

For the shabby man in the foreign-cut coat 
covered with worn and shining braid, and the 
slouch hat—the man with the tottering gait, and 
the thick hot breath, who stood swaying about 
uneasily in his bulbous boots—was all that re- 
mained of Ned Studley; the man who ‘‘looked 
like a duke, don’t you know,’’ and than whom, 
at, one time, neither Long’s nor Limmer’s ever 
turned out a more perfect type of the ex-military 
swell. There was a leer in his bloodshot eyes, 
and a half-fatuous, half-insolent smile on his 
blotched and bloated face, that drove Heath 
nearly wild with rage; and it was all that he could 
do to bring the power of self-interest to his con- 
trol, and to prevent himself from seizing the 
mouthing idiot by the throat, and shaking him 
soundly. An instant’s reflection, however, made 
him appreciate the enormous price which he would 
have to pay for the luxury. The old man then 
standing before him, weak and wretched, with a 
craving for drink, which, without his aid, he was 
unable to supply—a pauper, homeless and friend- 
less—was easily managed and disposed of; but 
if he once were made aware of the fact of his 
daughter’s existence, of her bold self-reliance, and 
of the way in which she had exerted her power, 
he would doubtless still have s fficient natural 
cunning left to see how his hold over Heath had 
been strengthened, and to avail himself of the 
knowledge. Plainly, therefore, it was Mr. Heath’s 
business to temporise with his disreputable father- 
_in-law, and render him as amiable as possible. 
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frankness and bonhomie which had often stood 
him in good stead; ‘‘I declare I did not know 
you at first, your foreign appearance quite de- 
ceived me.”’ 

But the captain was very far from being moved 
by these blandishments. ‘‘My appearance is some- 
thing more than foreign,’’ he said, with a down- 
ward glance at his shabby clothes; ‘‘and, in the 
same way that there are none so deaf as those 
that won’t hear, there are, I reckon, none so 
difficult to convince of our existence as those who 
wish us dead. That is about your sentiment 
towards me, Mr. Heath; and that is why I ask 
you who you would like to murder next, with the 
perfect knowledge of what you would say if you 
spoke the truth.’’ 

Heath’s face darkened for a moment, but the 
cloud was quickly gone. ‘‘It is scarcely advisable 
is it,’’ he said, ‘‘to use such ugly words, even if 
you have reason to complain of me, and I do not 
think you have? But we will talk that subject 
out at length. I was going to write to you in 
reply to your letter from Ostend, but your presence 
here simplifies the matter, and we can arrange it 
much better in conversation. Have you dined?’’ 

‘*I had some infernal corned beef and bottled 
stout on board the Ostend boat, at three o’clock, 
if you call that dining,’’ said the captain, ‘but 
I have touched nothing since—at least nothing 
solid, I mean.’’ 


‘Then let us get some dinner and have our 
talk at the same time,” said Heath. ‘No, not in 
there,’’ he continued, as his companion made a 
move towards the station restaurant; ‘‘we should 
find that too noisy, too crowded, and too British 
altogether. I know a place where we can be 
more at our ease, and where the cuisine and cellar 
are both irreproachable.”’ 

He offered his arm to his companion as he 
spoke, and, pulling his hat far over his eyes to 
avoid the chance recognition of any passing ac- 
quaintance, led him out of the station and across 
to Leicester square, plunging into a labyrinth of 





‘*Is it you?’’ he said, with that affectation of 
Voi. VI.—14 


streets, where the houses, from their external 
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appearance, would seem to have been transplanted 
from some foreign city. Entering one of them, 
in which, from the obsequious bows bestowed 
upon him by,the portly, bald-heaced landlord, 
and the brisk French waiter, he seemed to be 
well known and highly respected, Mr. Heath 
made his way to a small private room on the first 
floor, not much larger than a warm bath, but 
prettily furnished and tastefully decorated, and 
there issued his orders for the repast; which, he 
said, might be commenced at once, while the 
soup and fish were in preparation, with a few 
hors d’ceuvres in the shape of prawns and radishes, 
and a boftle of Sauterne. 

A deep draught of the rich, mellow wine, for 
the glass from which he drank was bell-shaped 
and thin sent the color mantling again through 
Captain Studley’s bloated face, and brought the 
light into his bleared and rheumy eyes. ‘‘That’s 
good tipple, glorious tipple,’’ he said, smacking 
his lips as he replaced his empty glass upon the 
table. ‘‘If I could drink that always, I should 
be a man again. 


when we used to do business together. Age has 


clutched me in his claw, as I recollect hearing 
one of them say at one of the penny readings; 


and 1 am left alone in the world, at a time when 
I ought to have my friends and family about me.”’ 

As he concluded these maundering remarks he 
shook his head solemnly, and pushed his glass 
across the table. 

‘* You must not give way in this fashion, Stud- 
ley,’’ said Heath, filling the glass and returning 
it to his companion with a pleasant smile. ‘‘ You 
know thesaying, ‘ There islife in the old dog yet?’”’ 

** Yes,’ said the captain, after sipping his wine, 
‘that’s all deuced fine about the old dog, but 
the quantity of life in him entirely depends upon 
the state in which he is kept. Let him have the 
run of the kitchen, stretched before the fire and 
fed with the scraps whicy fall from the master’s 
table—the master’s table,’’ said the captain, re- 
peating the words as with a dull reminiscence of 
something that he had heard before, ‘‘and he 
will go on all right; but if he is left out to sleep 
in an old barrel, and only gets dirty bones and 
such like—well, he will have a very bad time of 
it. And that’s my case, Heath; Iam rather in 
the old-barrel-and-dirty-bone line, I am thinking, 
and I don’t see why I should stand it, sir; and, 
what’s more, I don’t intend to.”’ 





I am not the man I was, sir, | 





‘*Here is the soup,’’ said Heath; ‘‘we will go 
into that question by-and-by, when we have got 
rid of the waiter. Don’t put any pepper into it, 
my good fellow,’’ he continued, lifting up his 
hand in horror; ‘‘the cook would faint if he saw 
you experimenting with his bonne femme after 
that fashion.”’ 

‘*My palate wants a little exciting, it isn’t so 
keen as it was, and that’s the fact,’’ said the 
captain. ‘*{f have often heard about the doctors 
who tell the poor people to supply themselves 
with good port wine; but I never appreciated the 
point of the joke until lately. . I ought to live well, 
I know, and I can’t, that’s about the truth of it.’’ 

**I don’t see that you have much to complain 
of, Studley,’’ said Heath, without any anger in 
his tone; ‘‘the allowance which I have hitherto 
been able to make you is certainly not large, but 
it ought to be enough to keep you going; and if 
you keep up your old skill at play wis 

**But [ don’t sir,’”’ said the captain, interrupting 
him; ‘‘both skill and luck seem to be gone. They 
have introduced some new games, too, that I do 
not manage to get hold of asI did of old; and 
even when there seems to be a decided run of luck 
I find myself funking in backing the card or the 
color. Besides, I am too old, and too ill, to be 
carrying on this sort of game any longer. I don’t 
want to be dependent on the clearness of my head 
or the steadiness of my hand any more. I want 
enough to keep me in comfort on the Continent— 
I have lost all taste for London—with my half 
bottle of wine for my breakfast, my bottle at 
dinner, and some hot grog at night. What I get 
now won’t do that, and that’s why I wrote to 
you. You got my letter?’’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Mr. Heath, through his teeth; 
‘«T got your letter.” 

‘‘I thought I would come over myself for the 
answer, as you were not too quick about it,’’ said 
the captain. They were half through the dinner 
by this time, and the empty bottle of Sauterne 
had been replaced by one of Beaune, which was 
nearly in the same state as its predecessor. ‘‘What 
have you to say to my proposition ?”’ 

“T do not clearly recollect what it is in detail,” 
said Heath, with a smile; ‘‘ but I suppose it may 
be generally taken as asking for more money. I 
do not wholly object to that, but my notion is 
you are arguing on false premises. You seem to 
take me for a wealthy man?” 

















‘«I only echo the general opinion,”’ said Stud- 
ley; ‘‘and there cannot be much doubt about it, 
I should think. The manager of Middleham’s 
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| though if I had been her lover, and her affianced 
| lover, I should scarcely have allowed her to go 
| sone. Simply as a matter of business, to see 
| 


bank, besides getting a pretty heavy screw of his | her and her—and her maid, off by the mail train. 


own, must be in the way of getting certain in- 
formation which cannot fail to turn into money.”’ 

‘It is precisely by declining to avail myself of 
any of the information of which you speak, and 
rigorously confining myself to my duties at the 
bank, that I have been able to hold my position, 
and to secure what is, undoubtedly, a very good 
salary,’’ said Heath, 

**Well, but the young lady,’’ muttered the 
captain, whose voice was gradually becoming in- 
distinct, ‘‘the heires$ that you are ging to marry? 
Hold ona minute, I have got it here—I am not 
one to speak without book.’’ He fumbled in 
his breast-pocket, and after much trouble, from 
the recesses of a greasy note case, produced:a 
newspaper cutting; then with much difficulty in 
adjusting a pair of glasses on his nose he read— 

‘* Forthcoming marriage.—We are enabled to 
state that a marriage has been arranged between 
Miss Middleham, the heiress whose dedut this 
season has created so great a sensation, and Mr. 
George Heath, a gentleman who for some years 
has managed the well-known banking establish- 
ment from which the young lady’s fortune is 
derived.”’ 

‘* What do you say to that ?”’ 

“*Say, my good friend ?’’ said Heath. ‘I say 
that the story is a lie, from beginning to end; 
that the statement has not the smallest foundation 
in fact; that some penny-a-lining donkey has 
learned through the butler, or the kitchen maid, 
or some other source from which these creatures 
get their information, that I have been in the 
habit of seeing a good deal of Miss Middleham— 
which is quite true, having to consult her con- 
stantly on matters cf business—and has started | 
this idiotic story.”’ 

‘*What! do you mean to say that it is not true 
that you are going to marry Miss Middleham!’’ 
asked the captain, hazily. 

‘No more than that you are going to marry 
her, my good fellow,’’ said Heath; ‘and: I 
Suppose that is scarcely likely. Do you know 
what brought me to the Charing-cross station just 
now? To see Miss Middleham off to Germany, 
not to escort her there, or take leave of her as 


| There is not a word of truth in the report, I tell 
| you.” 

|  ** There does not seem to be,’’ said the captain, 
| shaking his bemuddled head. Then, after a few 
| moments’ consideration, he looked up at his com- 
| panion with a stolid glare, and said, ‘‘ Anyhow 
| that is the future, with which we have nothing to 
| do, sir. My business is with the past, concerning 
which I shall have certain things to say, which 
would be found highly interesting in a court of 
justice.”’ 

Heath started, but on looking up, he discovered 
that the captain’s head had fallen on his breast, 
and that he was already in a semi-somnolent state. 

‘Very little wine has an effect upon him now,”’ 
muttered Heath to himself; ‘‘and I suspect it 
is only when he is in this crazy, muddled state, 
| that he utters threats or thoughts of vengeance. 
Nevertheless, it will be advisable to get him 
abroad and keep him there, where his ravings are 
not so likely to be understood or taken hold of. 
What a miserable degraded wretch he has become! 
If his daughter cared but little for him, any filial 
feeling she might have would probably vanish 
entirely if she saw him now. Or perhaps the 
other way,’’ he continued ; ‘‘ merely to find him 
in such a state of misery and disgrace might 
soften her heart towards him—women are so per- 
verse, there is no knowing what they may or may 
not do.’’ He sat there, occupied with his own 
thoughts for some little time, with his eyes fixed 
upon the slumbering figure of his companion, 
listening to the stertorous breathing, and eyeing 
with scorn the fits of nodding which passed over 
him, and the contorted postures into which he 
feil. When the waiter had brought the bill, and 
received payment, Heath thought it time to arouse 
the captain from his slumbers—prodding him 
with his stick, as he might have done to a dog, 
and telling him sharply to get up and be off. 
The captain awoke, very much refreshed by the 
slight nap which he had taken. He had ap- 
parently some little difficulty in making out where 
he was; but recollection, when it came to him, 
was very full and vivid. ‘‘I have had forty 
winks,’’ he said, yawning and shaking himself, 





a friend or as a lover, as they wish to make out 


‘*but they have done me good. A very pleasant 
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dinner, and a very agreeable conversation; so 
agreeable that I think we omitted to settle any- 
thing about the business which we proposed to 
discuss—the question of increasing my allow- 
ance.”’ 

‘It shall be increased,’’ said Heath, shortly ; 
‘*to what extent I cannot say just now. It is a 
heavy tax upon me; but I wish you to live in 
comfort and on the Continent, understand—any- 
where out of England. Go back to Ostend, and 
I will communicate with you at your own lodging. 
Meantime, here is some money to go on with.’’ 
He took a ten pound note from his case, and 
handed it to the old man. As the captain clutched 
it in his moist palm, and listened to the delicious 
crisp sound, once so familiar to him, he was 
nearly relapsing into his maundering state; but 
he pulled himself together sufficiently to wish his 
benefactor ‘‘Good night,’’? and with a feeble 
attempt at dignity he tottered off down the street. 

Even after the retreating figure had fairly passed 
out of sight, Heath remained standing on the 
same spot, debating within himseif what to do. 
He had had a hard day of it, and was both 
physically and mentally weary, and craved for 
rest ; but he knew himself too well to believe that 
sleep would come to him at once. What he had 
gone through was of too exciting a character to 
be easily laid aside, and he doubted whether it 
would not be better for him to go to the quiec 
and decorous club to which he belonged, and sit 
deeper into the night in conversation with some 
of the acquaintances he was sure to find there, 
rather than give himself up to thought in his 
solitary chambers. Finally, however, he came to 
the resolution that it had to be faced and fought 
through, and that he had to take immediate deci- 
sion in regard to his own future—the aspect of 
which had been so completely altered by the 
circumstances which had happened during the 
day just passed. So he turned his face to the 
north-west, and strode forth in the direction of 
his home. 

In selecting his home, Mr. Heath had exercised 
his usual excellent judgment. With his income 
he might have lived where he liked ; in chambers 
in the Albany, or a bachelor residence in Mayfair. 
There were plenty of city men, whose position 
was nothing like equal to his, who drove away in 
their broughams, at the conclusion of business 
hours, and, until they returned again to the hive, 





were as gay and as useless as any of the drones of 
West-End society ; but Mr. Heath had no purpose 
to gain by any such exhibition of luxury and ease; 
he knew, on the contrary, that the less display he 
made the more highly he would be thought of by 
those whose good-will it was desirable for him to 
cultivate, and his own inclination led him to 
select more modest quarters. He ha: accordingly 
taken up his residence in a big rambling block of 
houses, formerly an Inn of Chancery, but long 
since unconnected with the law, and let out in 
chambers to anyone who could give the steward 
satisfactory references as to his respectability and 
his rent-paying powers. In the house in which 
Mr. Heath occupied one portéon of the first floor, 
a queer colony was located. There, at the top 
of the last steep flight of stairs, was the story 
occupied by Mr. Crosshatch, the engraver, where 
the patient man and his assistants sat hour after 
hour, working away under the shaded lights. 
There the Nova Zembla Consols Tin Mining 
Company had its office, the destinies of which 
were presided over by an old man in a mangy 
sealskin waistcoat, who looked as if he knew 
nothing of tin in any shape, and a boy, whose 
sole occupation appeared to be to write his name 
on the ink-stained desk, and to smear it out again 
with his elbow. There, Messrs. Minchin and 
Minus, solicitors of the highest respectability, 
carried on their business; and thence Mr. Plan- 
dagenet Bouverie, army agent and diamond mer- 
chant, otherwise Ezra Moss, bankrupt baked-potato 
salesman, issued his polite circulars to noblemen 
and gentlemen, offering at once to advance them 
any sums of money simply on their note of hand. 

The rooms on the first floor, into which Mr. 
Heath let himself by his latch key, as seen 
by the light of the lamp burning on the table, 
were large and commodious, plainly furnished, 
with a due regard to comfort, but without any 
attempt at luxury, save, perhaps, in the well-filled 
book cases, and in the excellence of the proof 
prints hanging on the walls. He took some letters 
from a rack fixed on one side of the mantelpiece, 
and examined their addresses under the lamp, but 
they were apparently of no interest, for he put 
them aside unopened, and throwing himself into 
an easy chair, was at once immersed in a reverie. 
Not a reverie of a pleasant kind either, if one 
could judge from his knitted brow, and the 
manner in which he gnawed his nether lip. With 
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unequaled nerve aiding him in the carrying out 


of the most desperate crime, without a trace of | 


conscience, this man was yet superstitious, and a 
frightful feeling of an impending Nemesis was on 
him now. The occurrences of the day had been 
too much for him, he had lost his usual power of 
command over his thoughts, and could turn them 
into none other than unpleasant cnannels—the 
recollection of the defeat he had sustained, the 


unsatisfactoriness of things in general, the extra- | 
. . . . . . | 
ordinary intrusion into his life of the woman who 


had played so conspicuous a part in a certain 
portion of it, and whom he believed to be dead— 
the superstitious feeling was strong on him at that 
moment, and he could not bear up against it. All 
that had happened that day seemed to come to 
him in the light of an omen. Was it so, was his 
career really winding up? He sprang from the 
chair under the spur of that idea, and commenced 
pacing the room with hasty strides. The fancied 
security in which he had lived, and which had 
enabled him to carry his head so high, and set at 
defiance whatever might come, was vanished, gone 
into air! What safety from detection had he now 
would he ever have again? Who could answer 
for the circumstances which might induce a woman 
whose hatred and vengeance were all the more 
terrible because of her clearness of brain and 
strength of mind, to reveal all she knew. All 
was changed now, all his plans for the future had 
crumbled away. He smiled bitterly to himself. as 
he thought of the career which Mrs. Crutchley 
had sketched out for him, as the lazy member of 
Parliament, with dinners and wife alike irreproach- 
able. No, that pleasant vista was closed forever ; 
but there was no reason why one almost equally 
pleasant should not open in its stead. Not in 
England though, there the game was played out; 
but he was very weil off, he had plenty of money, 
even though the coup of marrying the heiress on 
which he had calculated with such certainty had 
failed—and on the Continent he might enjoy 
himself in a manner, and with a freedom which 
he had never yet known ; his life had been one of 
toil and trouble hitherto, and he might now enjoy 
it. Not quite yet, though. He had engagements 
on hand—one in particular—a financial scheme 
which would take some months to secure, but 
which, if it turned out as he expected, would 
have the effect of doubling his fortune. 


| possess he could indulge himself to the top of his 

bent ; there would be no need either of the dis- 
simulation which he had practiced throughout his 
career, of the dread so long labored under lest 
the discovery should be made, that the faultless 
and decorous bank clerk, so pure and so res- 
pectable, had his weaknesses and his passions like 
other men, and indulged in them as freely as the 
rest, if with more watchfulness and secrecy. 

A curse on the thoughts, they would still run 
in the same groove! ‘The robbery of the bank, 
so long cogitated over, so cleverly planned, so 
nearly executed with success, had it not been for 
the old man’s awaking ; the figure of the old man 
wildly fighting for life, and the awful hush that 
followed when he suctumbed! A horrible mistake 
that matter altogether! The booty secured had 
been large indeed, but on the acquisition of it 
had resulted the unintentional murder, and the 
commencement of the compact between himself 
and Studley which had placed him in his present 
dangerous position. A combination of horrors 
was upon him, from out of which kept looming 
up, from time to time, distinctly visible, a woman’s 
face—bright, fascinating, and bewitching—with 
laughing eyes and a sunny smile; and that remi- 
niscence was the worst of all. He must get rid of 
it at any cost. Not there, the closeness of the 
room oppressed him; he would go out into the 
air and walk it off. 

Into the teeming thoroughfare, teeming still, 
but with a very different population from that 
thronging it during the day. The Miranda Music 
Hall, bowing itself under the strong arm of the 
law, was closing its doors, turning off its gas, and 
turning out the customers, who would willingly 
have remained there for three or four hours more. 
Out they came, streaming into the street, a motley 
crew. Boy clerks, with wizened old faces and 
youthful figures; dissolute vagabonds, knights of 
the pavetnent and heroes of the kennel ; and women 
—among whom, great Heavens! Heath saw the 
face which had risen so often before his mental 
vision that night. The same face, but oh, how 
different? The light had died out of the eyes, 
and the smile had gone from off the lips. The- 
woman was worn, weary looking, and glaringly 
dressed. He moved aside in horror, and though 
her gown touched him as she stepped into a 
Hansom cab, which an attendant sprite had hailed 








Yes, with such resources as he would then 


for her, she saw him not. 
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There was no more walking for Mr. Heath that 
night. He hurried straight home, and put him- 
self to sleep with a strong narcotic. 


BOOK III. CHAPTER III. A FATAL TEST. 


THE earlier portion of the journey was passed 
in ordinary conversation. Remembering how 
Anne had always shrunk from any allusion to Mr. 
Heath, Grace-made but the slightest occasional 
mention of that gentleman, and amused herself 
by recounting to her companion the principal 
incidents of her life since they had parted, and 
the most interesting episodes in her London 
career. Amused herself, and, at the same time, 
did exactly what Anne would most have wished ; 
for she could sit by and listen, throwing in here 
and there an ejaculation of surprise, which con- 
tented the narrator, while all the time she was 
turning over in her own mind the manner in 
which she could bring about the revelation which 
sooner or later must be made. But, even in al] 
her preoccupation, Anne was sufficiently attentive 
to notice the undoubted improvement in Grace’s 
mental faculties; the childish ways had gone, and 
in their place there was a mixture of dignity and 
firmness which argued ill for the success of any 
one endeavoring to turn the heiress from her set- 
tled determination, or to interfere from the exer- 
cises of her will. It was evident, too, that Grace 
had a thorough appreciation of Mrs. Crutchley, 
and of the various members of the Waddledot 
family ; and of them and their machinations she 
spoke with such genuine sarcastic humor, that 
Anne was, from time to time, aroused from her 
reverie to give more than usual attention to what 
her friend was saying, and pay her the tribute of 
a smile. 

It was at Brussels, their first haiting-place, that 
Anne determined to tell her friend as much as 
was necessary of what had transpired, to explain 
to her the deception she had practised upon her, 
and the imperative necessity that existed of her 
having been brought away from London. She 
knew the difficulties that lay before her, the dan- 
ger she incurred of being misunderstood, the pos- 
sibility of Grace, in an access of rage at having 
been played upon, declining to acknowledge the 
service which had been rendered her, and, deter- 
mined to be governed solely by her own thoughts, 
wishes, and impulses; but Anne knew also that 
she had acted rightly in electing to discharge the 








duties she had prescribed to herself, even though 
it might have a baneful effect on her future, which 
was even then not too hopeful. 

They arrived at Brussels in the afternoon, and 
put up at the Hotel de Flandre, securing two 
rooms at the back of the hotel, far from the noisy 
trouble of the Place Royale, and looking on to 
the palace, at that season of the year silent and 
deserted, with its blinds drawn down, and a 
couple of sentries sleepily sauntering on the ter- 
race walk. There would be disturbance later on 
in the mews immediately underlying the hotel 


| windows, when the carriages came back from 


Waterloo, and the other excursions on which they 
had taken the English tourists, when the big 
Flemish horses would be plunging about the 
paved yard, and unwillingly submitting them- 
selves to the washing and cleaning preparatory to 
their short rest. But at that moment all was 
silence and tranquility; the hot air was filled with 
fragrance from the flowers of the royal garden, 
and a delightful sense of nothing-doing pervaded 
the place. Notwithstanding this, however, and 
the fatigue consequent upon her journey, Grace 
found it impossible to secure the sleep upon which 
she had been reckoning. 

‘<Tt’s of no use,’’ she said, arising from the 
couch on which she had thrown herself, in her 
white peignoir, after having unbound her hair, 
and let it fall over her shoulders. ‘‘I am uncom- 
fortable and restless, and sleep seems impossible 
to me. And you too, Anne, you are working 
away as though you had only just risen, instead of 
having been cramped up for hours in that dreadful 
railway carriage, and that worse than dreadful 
steamer.”’ , 

*‘I am only patching up a rent made in my 
gown, in getting out of that, ‘ worse than dreadful 
steamer,’ as you call it,’’ said Anne, with a smile. 
Then changing her tone, she added, ‘‘I am glad, 
however, dear, to find that you are not disposed 
to sleep just now, as I have something of great 
importance to say to you.”’ 

‘* More somethings of great importance,”’ said 
Grace, petulantly; ‘‘when shall we have done 
with them and get a little peace ?”’ 

‘¢ What I have to say to you now,”’ said Anne, 
‘¢will probably try your patience and self-com- 
mand, will require the exercise of that love for 
me, which I know you have, and your belief in 
that clearness of thought and common sense for 
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tion of my devotion to you, and your interests.”’ 
‘*Tell me, quickly, what it is,’’ 


said Grace. | 


which you used to give me credit, of your apprecia- | | 


| 


‘«T have lost the habit of guessing riddles since I | 


have been in London, and I am anxious to know 
what this important news can be.’’ 
“‘T will tell you then, ‘plainly,”’ 
after a moment’s pause. 
good might come of it. 


”? 


said Anne, 
‘I have done evil that 
I have deceived you.”’ 

‘‘Deceived me!’’ cried Grace, with already 
flushing cheeks. ‘‘ In what way ?’’ 

‘¢T have brought you away from London because 
I knew it to be a matter of the deepest possible 
importance to you that you should come; but I 
have used a false pretext to beguile you here. 
Your aunt, Madame Sturm, though very ill, is not 
worse than when I last wrote to you.”’ 


‘* Madame Sturm not worse—not dying !” cried | 


Grace. ‘* All that story about her desiring to see 
me an invention? What is the reason that you 
have brought me away with you ?”’ 

‘*To save you from inevitable destruction,”’ 
said Anne; ‘‘to prevent your marriage with a | 
man who would have rendered your life a burden | 
and a disgrace.”’ 








* 


‘What ?’’ cried Grace, springing to her feet. 
“You have taken this step with the idea of pre- 
venting ‘my marriage ; you have dared to impose 
upon me with a falsehood, in the hope of in- 
terposing between me and the man I love ?”’ 

‘It was my only chance of getting you to 
come,’’ said Anne. ‘‘It was impossible for me 
to give you the real reason while you were in 
London.’”’ 

** And do you think that absence can make any 
difference ?’’ asked Grace, with a sneet. ‘‘ Do 
you think that I am more likely to give him up 
in Brussels than I should have been in Eaton 
place? Do you think that he will be more willing 
to surrender me, because he is asked to do so in 
a letter posted abroad ?”’ 

‘* There is no question of your giving him up,”’ 
said Anne, calmly; ‘‘and as to Mr. Heath, he 
has already expressed his intentions on the sub- 
ject.”’ 

‘‘George—expressed his intentions! 
—where,’’ asked Grace, breathlessly. 
‘** To you in this note,’’ said Anne, handing to 
[her friend the letter which Heath had written in 
the bank parlor. 


To whom? 





Wittram AucusTus MUHLENBERG comes from a 
family well known in this State and throughout the 
land, and deservedly honored wherever known. 
His great-grandsire, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 
probably none of my readers require to be told, 
was the great and good Apostle of the Lutheran 
Church, the well-beloved Father of the American 
offspring of that noble German Church. And the 
famous preacher-soldier of the Revolution, Gen- 
eral John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg,’ who doffed 
his clerical gown to wear the Continental uniform, 
and relinquished his preaching to fight for his 
country’s liberties, was a son of the Lutheran 
Apostle and Father, and the grandfather of the 
subject of my sketch. Others of the family have 
been only less famed than the two named. 





1 Usually, and even in “ Lippincott’s Biographical 
Dictionary,” called General Peter Muhlenberg. 
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William Augustus was born in Philadelphia in 
1796, received his collegiate education at Columbia 
College, New York, and was trained for the Lutheran 
ministry, but preferred that of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, being ordained in 1819 or 
1820. He still lives, in New York City, univer- 
sally revered and loved. His long life has been 
faithfully devoted to his Master’s work, and even 
now, in his eightieth year, he is still employed in 
working for Jesus, to the full measure of his strength ; 
he has, of course, ceased his labors as pastor of 
the Church of the Holy Communion, New York, 
after many years’ faithful service, but he tena- 
ciously clings to St. Luke’s Hospital, of which he 
was the founder, and has been for about a quarter 
of acentury the chaplain and, I believe, superin- 
tendent or rector. No one who knows the good old 
divine, no one who knows anything of him and 
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his character, can possibly accord the slightest 
credit to the preposterous claim of Henry Ward, 
or the absurd assertions of O. H. Harpel. Possi- 
bly, as Dr. Muhlenberg charitably suggests, Ward 
was crazy, and we cannot but hope the person 
who revives Ward’s claim can be shown to have a 
like excuse; but, be that as it may, there can be 
no honest ground to doubt but that Dr. Muh- 
lenberg’s account of the origin of the hymn is 
correct in every particular, and I repeat the facts 
briefly : 

The original poem, as written by Dr. Muh- 


The Original Poem. 


I would not live alway—live alway below ! 

Oh, no; I'll not linger when bidden to go; 

The days of our pilgrimage granted us here, 

Are enough for life’s woes, full enough for its cheer ; 
Would I shrink from the paths which the prophets of God, 
Apostles, and martyrs, so joyfully trod ? 

Like a spirit unblest o’er the earth would I roam, 

While brethren and friends are all hastening home ? 


I would not live alway; I ask not to stay, 

Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way; 
Where, seeking for rest, we but hover around, 

Like the patriarch’s bird, and no resting is found; 
Where hope, when she paints her gay bow in the air, 
Leaves its brilliance to fade in the night of despair, 
And joy’s fleeting angel ne’er sheds a glad ray, 

Save the gleam of the plumage that bears him away. 


I would not live alway—thus fettered by sin, 
Temptation without and corruption within ; 

In a moment of strength if I sever the chain, 
Scarce the victory’s mine, ere I’m captive again ; 
E’en the rapture of pardon is mingled with fears, 
And the cup of thanksgiving with penitent tears ; 
The festival trump calls for jubilant songs, 

But my spirit her own miserere prolongs. 


I would not live alway—no, welcome the tomb; 
Since Jesus hath lain there, I dread not its gloom ; 
Where He deigned to sleep, I'll too bow my head, 
All peaceful to slumber on that hallowed bed. 
Then the glorious daybreak, to follow that night, 
The orient gleam of the angels of light, , 
With their clarion call for the sleepers to rise 

And chant forth their matins away to the skies. 


Who, who would live alway, away from his God, 

Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode, 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright plains, 
And the noontide of glory eternally reigns ; 

Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet, 

Their Saviour and brethren, transported to greet, 

While the songs of salvation exultingly roll, 4 
And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul ? 


That heavenly music! what is it I hear? 

The notes of the harper ring sweet in mine ear! 
And see, soft unfolding those portals of gold, 

The King all arrayed in his beauty behold! 

O, give me, O give me the wings of a dove, 

To adore Him, be near Him, enrapt with His love; 
I but wait the summons, I list for the word— 
Alleluia—Amen—evermore with the Lord. 


| lenberg, was first published in Zhe LZpiscopal 
| Recorder, in 1824. In 1826, when the Episcopal 
| General Convention had appointed a committee 
to prepare a collection of hymns to be added 
to the fifty-six then appended to the Prayer- 
Book, Rev. Dr. Henry Onderdonk revised the 
poem, modified and reduced it, and secured its 
insertion in the new collection. This is the whole 
story in a few words; and all I deem necessary to 
add are a copy of the original poem, as it appears 
in Zhe Episcopal Recorder, and one of the hymn 
as it appears in the Prayer-Book. 


The Hymn. 


I would not live alway; I ask not to stay 

Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way; 
The few lurid mornings that dawn on us here 

Are enough for life’s woes, full enough for its cheer. 





I would not live alway, thus fettered by sin, 
Temptation without and corruption within ; 
F’en the rapture of pardon is mingled with fears, 
And the cup of thanksgiving with penitent tears. 


I would not live alway; no, welcome the tomb; 
Since Jesus hath lain there, I dread not its gloom; 
There, sweet be my rest, till He bid me arise 

To hail Him in triumph descending the skies. 


Who, who would live alway, away from his God, 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode, 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright plains, 
And the noontide of glory eternally reigns. 


Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet, 
Their Saviour and brethren, transported to greet ; 
While the anthems of rapture unceasingly roll, 
And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul. 


The hymn has been copied into almost every col- 
lection since made, and in some cases unwarrant- 
able liberties have been indulged in by the collect- 
ors, who sfoi/ many admirable hymns in their un- 


justifiable attempts to zmprove them. The Rev- 
erend poet himself attempted to improve it, some 
years ago, but his improved version cannot sup- 
plant the one which has so long held the popular 
heart. 

Dr. Muhlenberg 
hymns, among them, 

“‘ Shout the glad tidings, exultingly sing,” etc. ; 
but not one of them has ever rivaled the above in 
the esteem of the ‘‘sweet singers in (Christian) 
Israel.’’ 

The learned Doctor has also composed some 
prized church tunes, and compiled and published 
‘¢ Church Poetry,’’ ‘‘ The People’s Psalter,’’ and, 
in connection with Dr. (afterwards Bishop) Wain- 


has written several other 





wright, ‘* Music for the Church.’’ 
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ENGLA-LAND AND THE ABIDING MEMORIALS OF ITS 


ANTIQUITY. 


By JoHN Harris MorDEN. 


THE FOURTH PAPER. 


A Group or BARROWS. 


CERTAINLY not the least interesting of the mem- 
orials of the inhabitants of the earth who lived, 
acted, and passed away, in its pre-historic ages, 
are the Barrows, which abound in Druidic regions, 
nor only in these, but in regions far away from 
those recognized as Druidic. In all parts of Brit- 
ain and in Gaul, and wheresoever we trace the 
signs of the Druids, we 
find these mounds at every 
turn of our wanderings, 
and should we go fat away 
to the territory of the old 
Gerrhi, nigh the margin 
of the Gerrhus, we shall 
find the sepulchres of the 
Kings of the Scythians, 
so minutely described by . 
Herodotus ; and in other 7 
parts of Asia like mounds 


= 


| are Jong since forgotten. 
| India, there is a remarkable mound-tomb of this 


Tue SANCHI-ToPE, BHOPAUL, INDIA. 


mark the burial-places of heroes whose very names 
At Bhopaul in Central 


class, a funereal fofe, which doubtless originally 
covered the remains of some eminent Buddhist 
** Saint,’’ as before it has been placed a gate which 
is wonderful, even in that land of wonders, for its 
elaborate sculptures. 

The Barrow is simply a 
large mound raised over 
the corpse of a deceased 
chieftain, hero, saint, or 
other man of special emi- 
nence. The prevalence of 
these mound-tombs in so 
many and such remote 
parts of the world, proves 
just what the prevalence 
of other ‘‘ Druidic’’ mem- 
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THE “ BEACON” OF 


orials in the same regions proves—and that is the 
great antiquity of the origin of such mounds and 
other memorials, antedating the dispersion of 
man—not that these mounds and memorials were 


constructed anterior to that time, but that thé ideas | 


of which they are expressions must have prevailed 


We have no records of the Barrows of the Druids, 


or of the ceremonies attending their erection or | 


at their funerals, but Herodotus is even prolix in 
his account of the burial of Scythian kings and the 
heaping up of the mound-tombs above their re- 
mains. 
was embalmed covered with wax and borne ina royal 
chariot, with great pomp, to the appointed place ; a 
large quadrangular pit being dug, the royal corpse 
was placed therein on a mattress of straw ; on each 
side of this pit were then planted spears, and it was 


remains was interred one of his favorite wives, 
previously strangled for the purpose, together with 
his cup-bearer, his cook, his groom, his minister, 
his courier, his horse; there were then ‘placed by 


| mound of earth, the more vast the better. 
among men ere they went forth into distinct peo- | 
ples, races and tribes, with diverse tongues, to | 
devise and develope variform habits and customs. | 


He tells us that, when a king died, his body | 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


the side of his corpse some articles of every kind 
it was supposed he would need, including golden 
goblets and other vessels suited to the royal use. 
This done, the people eagerly vied with each 
other in the work of heaping over the whole a 
Then, 
the year following, fifty of the late king's confiden- 
tial attendants and fifty choice horses were slain 
and placed, the men on the horses, around the 
sepulchre. A recent traveller speaks of having 
seen large numbers of these barrows in the open 
steppe or desert on approaching the Caucasian re- 
gion ; he found them frequently covered with ver- 
dure, and in some instances trees had grown upon 
their sides ; but though in size many of them emu- 
lated natural hills, their regularity of form and 


| situation rendered it impossible to mistake their 


origin. Some of them have been opened, and 


| their contents fully confirm the above account of 


| Herodotus. 
roofed over with hurdles of willow; with the king’s | 


Ihave before given a view of Silbury Hill, in 


| Wiltshire, supposed by some to have been a part 
of the great Abury establishment, but in my opi- 


nion an unusually large Barrow [see pages 862 and 
864 of Vol. V., November, 1875]. 
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WaAR-CHARIOT, SHIELD, SPEARS AND BATTLE-AXE, OF OLD BRITAIN. 


Then on’ Salisbury Plain [see page 937 of same 
volume, December] we saw another and larger 
hill,” of which I deferred speaking in connec- 
tion with Stonehenge and the Plain, because that 
hill had in its day a character and use entirely 
distinct from the religious structures which sur- 
round it. But now, let us turn to the engraving 
of ‘“‘Old Sarum” [page 937, Vol. V.] and study 
the ramparted hill, with terrace upon terrace, 
rising to a great height, and commanding the 


country for miles around. 
N 
— j= 


This was, beyond ques- 
tion, a mighty fortified 
earth-work of the warlike 
people of old Britain. 
Roman walls, Saxon tow- 
ers, a huge Norman cathe- 
dral, have successively 
crowned its summit. All 
are gone, leaving no trace, 


but the hill still stands as [esse 


it stood years and years, 





OLD BRITISH SPEAR-HEADS AND BATTLE-AXES. 


I had almost said ages, and perhaps I may without 
exaggeration, as when it was first heaped up cannot 
be known,—the hill still stands in all its majesty, 
bearing the most indubitable testimony to the war- 
like skill of the brave people who so long defied the 
mighty Roman Empire. Another old stronghold 
of the pre-historic Britons is that vast ‘* Beacon’’ 
of Herefordshire, which forms the summit of one 
of the highest of the Malvern Hills, and looks 
down upon and over the glorious valley of the 
Severn. Near Wooler, in 

(o) Northumberland, there is 

a castellated hill, rising 
two thousand feet above 
the adjacent plain; near 
the confluence of the Coln 
and the Teme, in Shrop- 
shire, there is ‘ Caer- 
Caradoc,’’ named for the 
famous Caractacus; at 
Angus, in Forfarshire, 
there are the ‘‘Catter- 
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Thuns’’ (‘*Camp-Towns’’), the renowned Cale- 
donian strongholds—and too numerous to mention 
are the fastnesses which tell us that the people 
whom we cannot but honor for the fervor of, their 
religion were likewise worthy of our admiration 
for indomitable bravery and tenacious defence of 
their homes and their country. 

Cesar tells of the terrible war-chariots of the 
Britons, which struck terror into his legions, but 
of these we have no positive tokens. King, whom 
I have cited on other points, gets widely astray in 
his estimate of the brave old Britons, viewing them 





THE CHEESEWRING, 


as little else than painted savages, and in accord 
with that estimate is his absurd notion that their 
war-chariots were but low carts similar to those 
used by the Welsh for agricultural purposes. The 
accompanying engraving is from a painting, and 
embodies an artist’s conception of the chariot 
which terrified the Roman legions. Of the spears 
and shield and battle-axe, we know that they are 
fair representations of the weapons of the time. 

I have spoken of some memorials of antiquity 
which are undoubtedly ancient enough but cannot 
be called Druidic with certainty, as they may be 
wonders of nature, used but perhaps not con- 
structed by the Druids. Such are ‘* Wayland 
Smith’’ and “Hugh Lloyd’s Pulpit,’’ illustrated 
and described in my January paper. And such 


are the ‘‘ Cheesewring,’’ the ‘‘ Kilmarth Rocks,’’ 
and the ‘‘ Hare Stone,’’ engravings of which 
accompany this paper. Though I must confess I 
have not been convinced that these are ‘‘ frekes 
of nature,’’ or the result of such freaks, I yield to 
the judgment of recognized authorities in so 
classifying them, the more because 1 find none of 
these ‘‘ recognized authorities’’ very pronounced 
in favor of my own idea that the same wonderful 
people whose skill was equal to the task of erecting 
| Stonehenge and placing in position the vast masses 
| designated Cromlechs, were the builders of the 
‘**Cheesewring,’’ the 
** Kilmarth Rocks,’’ 
etc. The fact that 
I can positively dem- 
onstrate no use for 
which these were cer- 
tainly designed does 
not convince me that 
I am wrong, as many 
of the marvelous 
structures universally 
recognized as their 
handiwork cannot be 
any more confidently 
ascribed to any use- 
fulpurpose. Forex- 
ample, the ‘‘ Cheese- 
wring’’ and the 
**Kilmarth Rocks’’ 
may have been 
erected as altars of 
incense ; just as pro- 
bable is this as that 
the ‘‘ Trevethy Stone’’ and the ‘‘Cromlechs of 
| Plas Newydd’’ were placed in position as altars 
of sacrifice ; or, if we prefer the theory that the 
Cromlechs were simply monuments, why not with 
equal reason so regard the ‘* Cheesewring,” etc.? 

With all due deference to the ‘recognized 
authorities,’’ I can see no more evidence of human 
art in the Cromlech, or even in the ‘Circles,’’ 
than in the vast columns, of Cornwall; I cannot 
conceive why we should credit the Druids with 
the construction of ‘‘ Kit’s Coty House’’ and deny 
| them the credit of the erection of the ‘‘Cheese- 
| wring.” I believe that the Druids did raise 
é ‘¢ Barrows’ and the ‘‘Hills;’’ that they did 








build ‘*Abury’’ and ‘‘ Stonehenge ;’’ that they 
did erect the ‘‘Cromlechs’’ and the ‘* Kists-vaen,’’ 
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and ‘‘Kit’s Coty 
House.” And I 
believe too, with 
equal confidence, 
that they reared 
the ‘* Cheese- 
wring,’ the 
“Kilmarth 
Rocks,’’ and the 
‘* Hare Stone.”’ 
The ‘‘ Cheese- 
wring” of Corn- 
wall is a granite 
column rising to 
the height of at 
least thirty-two 
feet, and consist- 
ing of eight 
stones, the sizes 
of which vary as “ih ge 
shown in the en- Mes 2/1. 
graving; I have Min Saree oss aid NS 
not at hand my Tue KitmartH Rocks. 
memoranda of 
the dimensions of these stones, but my recollection | or fourteen feet square by from four to five and 
is that the largest is nearly eighteen feet in diameter | a half thick, the total height being slightly over 
and nearly six feet thick. It takes its name from | twenty-eight feet; the lofty column is carefully 
a supposed resemblance to an old-time cheese | poised on the edge of a precipice, the lowest stone 
press. The ‘‘ Kilmarth Rocks’’ is a column of | extending about seven feet over the edge, while 
six stones, of nearly equal size, about thirteen ' the column leans to the opposite direction, over- 
hanging its centre more than 
twelve feet. The ‘‘ Hare 
Stone,’’ of Cornwall, is a 
single lofty stone with a heap 
of small stones at its foot, 
and its name indicates that 
those who first gave it that 
name regarded it as a boundary 
stone (hare or hoar is the old 
British word for ‘‘ boundary’”’ 
or “border’’), and I see no 
reason for questioning the 
designation. Doubtlessit was 
an early witness of a like 
transaction with that recorded 
in Genesis 31: 51, 52. 
Among the most wonderful 
stones of the Druids, are those 
called by antiquaries ‘‘Lo- 
gan’’ or ‘‘Rocking Stones,’’ 


THE Hare STONE, CORNWALL. for which Cornwall is re- 
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markable. The ancient writers seem to have been 
much impressed with the wonder which such 
curiosities excite. Pliny tells of a rock near 
Harpasa that a finger rightly applied would move, 
and the whole body otherwise applied could not 
stir; Ptolemy says of the ‘‘Gygonean Rock’’ that 
it could be stirred by a stroke from a stalk of 
asphodel, but could not be removed by any force. 
In{Gibson’s edition of ‘* Camden’s Brittania’’ there 
is a description, from a manuscript by Mr. Owen, 
of a Rocking Stone in Pembrokeshire, which is 
specially interesting: ‘*This shaking stone may 
be seen on a sea-cliff within half a mile of St. 
David’s. It is so vast that I presume it may ex- 
ceed the draught of an hundred oxen, and it is 
altogether rude and unpolished. The occasion of 
the name (y maen sigl, or the ‘rocking stone’) is 
for that being mounted on divers other stones about 
a yard in height is so equally poised that a man may 
shake it with one finger so that five or six men sit- 
ting onitshall perceive themselves moved thereby.”’ 
This stone was made immovable by some sol- 
diers during the civil wars; they threw it from its 
support, because, as they professed, it encourage 

superstition, just as they destroyed monumental 
brasses, painted glass, etc., on the same pretext ; 
the Cromwellian soldiers also upset a famous stone 
called Menamber, in Sithney parish, Cornwall, of 
which we are told that ‘a little child could move 
it, whereas it required immense labor and pains to 
remove it.’’ At Golcar Hill, near Halifax, in 
Yorkshire, there is a stone which was a rocking- 
stone until, as it is said, ‘‘some working men, 
curious to discover the principle thereof, hacked 
a fragment off of one extremitie, and lost its equi- 
librium ;’’ they sought to restore this, by hacking 
‘‘the other extremitie, but when they had hacked 
a little the stone went the other way, and whiles 
they continued their efforts from end to end, it 
went up and down indeed to one end and the 
other, but utterlie refused to recover its balance.”’ 
Not many years since, there was a similar stone on 
the Cornwall coast which some ‘‘ sailors threw 
from its balance in spcrt ; the people insisted upon 
its restoration, and. tackle was brought from the 
ship and every effort was made under the supervi- 
sion of skillful engineers, but the tackle brake and 
the stone defied the skill of the engineers.’? I 
have not attempted to picture any of these rocking 
stones because all I have seen have lost their 
characteristic peculiarity. No distinctive use has 





been attempted to be assigned to these rocking 
stones, beyond the general statement that they 
** formed a part of the system of divination prac- 
ticed by the Druid priests.’’ 

I presume a slight digression just here will be 
pardoned by my readers, that I may notice briefly 
astone which originally stood, according to George 
Buchanan, the Scottish historian and poet, in 
Argyleshire, Scotland, was transferred in the ninth 
century to Scone, and there enclosed in a wooden 
chair, by King Kenneth. The old monkish legend 
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claimed that it was the identical stone which had 
formed Jacob’s pillow. The popular Scottish 
legend, however, is far more credible, viz., that it 
was the ancient inauguration-stone of the kings 
of Ireland. Sir Walter Scott says: ‘‘ This fatal 
stone was said to have been brought from Ireland 
by Fergus the son of Eric, who led the Dalriads 
to the shores of Argyleshire. Its virtues are pre- 
served in the celebrated leonine verse. . . which 
may be rendered thus: 


“¢ Unless the Fates are faithless found, 
And Prophet’s voice be vain, 
Where’er this monument be found 

The Scottish race shall reign.’ ” 





OF ITS ANTIQUITY. 
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Edward I. removed this stone from Scone to 
Westminster, and here it remains, ‘*‘ the ancient- 
est respected monument in the world ; for, although 
some others may be more ancient as to duration, 
yet thus superstitiously regarded are they not.’’ 
This is the famous ‘‘ Stone of Destiny,’’ upon 
which rests the seat of the Coronation chair of 





England ; the chair is shown in the engraving on | 


page 224, and the stone is seen beneath 
the seat. That Edward I. removed the 
stone from Scone to Westminster, and 
that it has ever since and continues 
to sustain the seat of the Coronation 
Chair of the sovereigns of the British Em- 
pire, are facts that admit of no question. 
In support of the first of these facts, I 
may as well meution that the record of 
the expenses of its removal is carefully 
preserved. That it was ever Jacob’s pil- 
low is as certainly not true, while the 
Scottish tradition so gracefully related by 
Sir Walter Scott, partially quoted above, 
is not improbable. 

This stone is not a memorial of the 
antiquity of Engla-land in the same sense 
as the Druid remains. I have attempted 
to bring before my readers, and yet it 
is not entirely out of place or unworthy 
of note among those memorials, as its 
antiquity is beyond question so great 
that its origin or whence it first came 
can never be positively known. 

I cannot but wish there were some 
better, more reliable and more intelligible 
tokens preserved of the domestic manners 
and customs of the old Druidic inhabitants 
of Engla-land. But I. have found little 


or I might say nothing that is clear and authentic | 


enough to approximate the stone and earth records 
of their religion and of their warlike skill and 
prowess. But such as I have found, I must give 
my readers the benefit of. 

The first question as to the manners and customs 
cf a people, I take it, naturally concerns their 
dress, And here the best I can offer are sketches 
from some} Roman statues showing the costume 


| 
! 
| 
| 


of the Gauls of the time of the Roman invasion, | 


at which time probably the British people were 
arrayed in pretty much the same style; we cannot 


Is it not remarkable that a people with so much 
skill in some things, have left no sketch or picture 
or engraved or carved representation of themselves? 
Of the Pheenicians, the Assyrians, the Egyptians, 
and other ancient people, we have clear and un- 
mistakable testimouy in paintings and sculptures, 
often extremely rude but always valuable as data 
from which to learn something of their every-day 
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life and of their characteristic appearance, dress, 
etc. But of the early inhabitants of Britain, even 
to the period of the Roman invasion, there is 
literally nothing sufficiently pronounced and au- 
thentic to serve as a safe basis for the merest 
conjecture. Their very dress, as we have seen, is 
only to be surmised from Roman statues of a 
neighboring people, and even these of a com- 
paratively modern day. 

That the Britons were agriculturists in some 
considerable degree, has been inferred from certain 
caves and pits found in various parts of Britian, 


determine, however, with any certainty, the time | believed to be of sufficient antiquity, viewed in 


when skin garments were superseded by those of 
linen or cloth. 


connection with certain passages in Tacitus’s 
account of the manners and customs of the ancient 
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Germans; he says: ‘‘ The Germans were ac- 
customed to dig subterraneous caverns, and then 
to cover them with much loose mould, forming a 


refuge from wintry storms and a receptacle for the | 


fruits of the earth,’’ etc. A notable cavern, 
agreeing with the German cavern-barns described 
by Tacitus, exists at Royston, in Hertfordshire, 
first discovered under the market-place of that 
town in 1742. Kent has 
many such, in the heaths 
and fields and woods about 
Crayford. So also near Til- 
bury, in Essex, there are two, 
which Camden describes as 
he saw them ; he gives rude 
representations of them, and 
tells us they were ‘‘ spacious 
caverns in a chalky cliff built 
very artificially of stone to 
the height of ten fathoms, 
and somewhat straight at the 
top.”’ As Tacitus states 
that the caverns of the Ger- 
mans were chiefly designed 
as barns for the safe-keeping 
of the fruits of the earth, so 
it is inferred that the same 
was the purpose of those of 
Britain, and it is further 
inferred from the large num- 
bers of these found all over 
old Britain that the people 
were largely employed in 
agriculture. 

But the primitive Britons 
were also fishermen. We 
know that the primitive in- 
habitants of all sea-girt coun- 
tries have been mostly fishermen, and we cannot 
doubt that the people who had at their command 
the treasures of the wide estuaries and deep rivers 
of Britain found an important proportion of their 
sustenance in the waters. We find in Gibson’s 
‘*Camden’s Brittania,’’ 


an admirable description 
of the fishing-boats on the Severn: ‘ The fishermen 
in these parts use a small thing called a coracle, 
in which one man being seated will row himself 
with incredible swiftness with one hand, while 
with the other he manages his net, angle or other 


fishing-tackle, It is of a form almost oval, made 
of split sally twigs' interwoven,round at the bottom 


1 Willow-twigs. 


THE STONE OF Destiny. 


and on that part which is next the water it is 
covered with a horse-hide. It is about five feet 
in length and three in breadth, and is so light 
that, coming off the water, they take them upon 
| their backs and carry them home.’’ Such were 
| the fishing- boats on the Severn in Camden’s time, 
| and'such or similar were, I doubt not, the fishing- 
boats of the Britons of centuries before. It has 

been conjectured, from some 

Roman writers, that the 

Britons had boats adapted 

to distant navigation; but 

this is questioned by many 
of the most reliable English 
antiquaries. Czesar, in his 

‘* History of the Civil War,”’ 

says that he had modeled his 

boats for crossing rivers in 

Spain after those he saw in 

Britain ; these may have been 

somewhat like our American 

Indians’ canoes, as remains 

of what appear to have been 

boats, seven to eight feet 
long, hollowed out of trees, 
have been found in Dumfries, 
in the marshes of the Med- 
way, and elsewhere in distant 
parts of the country. In 
draining Mar-on Lake (Mar- 
tine Mere), in Lancashire, 

eight canoes,each out of a 
F single tree, were discovered 
= deeply buried in the mud 

and sand, and in a creek of 

the Arun, near North Stoke, 

Sussex, a canoe of the same 

sort was found in 1834. 

Suetonius tells us the pearls of Britain afforded 
a strong temptation to Cesar, and contributed to 
his determination to invade the country. Mar- 
| bodeeus, a still earlier Latin poet, quoted by Cam- 
den, says: 

“ And Brittania’s ancient-shores great pearls produce.” 
And later Ausonius poetically calls the pearls of 
Britain, ‘‘the white shell berries.’’ Hence, 
pearl-fishing at least must have been an impor- 
tant pursuit of the Britons at a very early period. 

T have still to speak of the dwellings and of the 
public roads of the ancient Britons, and then, after 
a general summary, we shall have to enter upon 
the study of Engla-land in the Roman Period. 
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LEnet-Monart. 


Michael Cresap.—Mr. Jefferson, in his “ Notes on the 
State of Virginia,” page 91, says: “ Colonel Cresap, a man 
infamous for his many murders,” killed “the family of Lo- 
gan, a Mingo chief.” Mr. Jefferson was utterly mistaken 
in charging that Colonel Cresap was “a man infamous for 
his many murders,” or that he killed the family of Logan. 
Cresap was the first captain appointed by the State of Mary- 
land, in 1776, and lies buried in the Trinity grave-yard, in 
New York. I was born in Ohio, near the scene of that mur- 
der, and in my boyhood have heard, time and again, from 
the old men of that part of the country, men who were pres- 
ent, the facts connected with that murder. 


Tuomas J. McKaic. 


The Proposed Monument at Yorktown.—Mayor Cobb | 
of Boston has received a communication from the Mayor of | 
Fredericksburg, enclosing a copy of the resolution which re- | 


cently passed the Council of that city, concurring in the 

action of the City Council of Boston relative to the erection 

of a monument at Yorktown commemorative of the closing 

victory of the Revolution. R. H. L. 
Vor. VI.—t15 


| Lenet-Monat.—The picture in the Saxon Calendar now 
gives us distinctly the seed time. But the tools of the 
laborers are the spade and the pick-axe. We are looking 
| upon the garden operations of the industrious Saxons. They 
| called this month “ Lenet-Monat,” length-month (from the 
| lengthening of the days); Verstegan says: “and this month 

being by our ancestors so called when they received Chris- 
| tianity, and consequently therewith the ancient Christian 
| custom of fasting, they called this chief season of fasting the 
| fast of Lenet, because of the Lenet-Monat, wherein the most 
parts of the time of this fasting always fell.” 

The great season of abstinence from flesh, and the regular 
recurrence through the year of days of fasting, rendered a 
provision for the supply of fish to the population a matter of 
deep concern to their ecclesiastical instructors. In the times 
when the Pagan Saxons were newly converted to Christianity, 
the missionaries were the great civilizers, and taught the 
| people how to avail themselves of the abundant supply which 
the sea offered to the skillful and the enterprising. Bede 
tells us that Wilfred so taught the people of Sussex. “The 
| bishop, when he came iuto the province, and found so great 
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misery of famine, taught them to get their food by fishing. 
Their sea and rivers abounded in fish, and yet the people 
had no skill to take them, except only eels. The bishop’s 
men having gathered eel-nets everywhere, cast them into 
the sea, and by the help of God took three hundred fishes of 
several sorts, the which being divided into three parts, they 
gave a hundred to the poor, a hundred to those of whom 
they had the nets, and kept a hundred for their own use.” 
The Anglo-Saxons had oxen and sheep, but their chief re- 
liance for flesh meat, especially through the winter season, 
was upon the swine, which, although private property, fed 
by thousands in the vast woods with which the country 
abounded. Our word Bacon is “ of the beechen-tree, an- 
ciently called ducon, and whereas swine’s flesh is now called by 
the name of bacon, it grew only at the first unto such as were 
fatted with bucon or beech mast.’’ As abundant as the swine 
were the eels that flourished in their ponds and ditches. The 
consumption of this species of fish appears from many inci- 
dental circumstances to have been very great. Rents were 
pad in eels, boundaries of lands were defined by eel-dykes, and 
the monasteries required a regular supply of eels from their 
tenants and dependents. We find, however, that the people 
had a variety of fish, if they could afford to purchase of the 
industrious laborers in the deep. In the “ Dialogues of 
Alfric,” which we have already quoted from Mr. Turner, 
there is the following colloquy with a fisherman: “ What 
gettest thou by thine art ?—Big loaves, clothing and money. 
How do you take them ?—I ascend my ship, and cast my 
net into the river, I also throw in a hook, a bait and a rod. 
Suppose the fishes are unclean ?—I throw the unclean out, 
and take the clean for food. Where do you sell your fish? — 
In the city. Who buys them ?—The citizens; I cannot take 
so many as I can sell. What fishes do you take ?—Eels, 
haddocks, minnies, and eel-pouts, skate and lampreys, and 
whatever swims in the river. Why do you not fish in the 
sea?—Sometimes I do; but rarely, because a great ship is 
necessary there. What do you take in the sea?—Herrings 
and salmons, porpoises, sturgeons, oysters, and crabs, muscles, 
wincles, cockles, flounders, plaice, lobsters, and such like. 
Can you take a whale ?—No, it is dangerous to take a 
whale; it is safer for me to go to the river with my ship than 
to go with many ships to hunt whales. Why ?—Because it 
is more pleasant for me to take fish which I can kill with 
one blow, yet many take whales without danger, and then 
they get a great price; but I dare not from the fearfulness of 
my mind.” We thus see that three centuries after Wilfred 
had taught the people of Sussex to obtain something more 
from the waters than the rank eels in their mud ponds, the 
produce of the country’s fishery had become an article of 
regular exchange. The citizens bought of the fisherman as 
much fish as he could sell ; the fisherman obtained big loaves 
and clothing from the citizens. The enterprise which belongs 
to the national character did not rest satisfied with the her- 
rings and salmons of the sea. Though the little fisherman 
crept along his shore, there were others who went with many 
ships to hunt whales. We cannot have a more decisive 
indication of the general improvement which had followed 
in the wake of Christianity, even during a period of constant 
warfare with predatory invaders, 





An Old Family Bible.—I wish to seek, through the me- 
dium of the MONTHLY, for information respecting an old 
Family Bible. My ancestor, John Lawes, came to this 
country from England in 1672, and entered a grant of land 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, on Deal’s Island and the 
mainland adjoining, and in Accomac County, Virginia, near 
what is now Modesttown. His eldest son, John, was Sur- 
veyor of Accomac until after the year 1700, and then sold 
his lands and went to near Snow Hill, Maryland. The first 
John Lawes, who came from England, brought with him the 
old Family Bible, a large quarto, which tradition says cost 
440 sterling. It contained, on a large sheet in it, the family 
genealogical tree. At the death of John Lawes, about 1690, 
this Bible was left, by special devise in the will, to his eldest 
son, John, the Surveyor of Accomac, and descended in his 
family until the death of his grandson, Elijah Laws, who 
lived a few miles from Snow Hill, and at the sale of his 
effects, about 1812, was.said to have been purchased by a 
Colonel Houston. There is an old lady, a daughter of Elijah 
Laws, living now near Moor’s Hill, Indiana, who recollects 
distinctly the old Bible and the fact of its having been sold 
with her father’s goods. I am very desirous to obtain trace 
of it, and if any of your readers can give me information 
leading to its recovery, it will be duly appreciated by 

A. R. Laws. 


Important Res.—When Dr. Franklin was agent in Eng- 
land, in 1774, one of the ministry inquired of him what 
would satisfy the Colonies. He replied that it might be 
comprised in a few Res ; and sat down and wrote as follows: 
—call your troops. 

—store Castle William. 

—pair the damages done to Boston. 

—peal yonr unconstitutional acts, 

—nounce your pretensions to taxation; and 

—fund the duties you have extorted. 
Afterward 

—dquire and 

—ceive pay for tea destroyed; and then 

—joice in a happy 

| —conciliation. 





H. K. W. Witcox. 


The Utica (N. Y.) Odserver mentions as a fact which 
has not been used by ary of Poe’s biographers that the poet 
was a grandson of Benedict Arnold, his mother having been 
a natural daughter of the traitor. BALTIMORE. 


Van Braght’s Martyr’s Mirror.—Can any reader cf 
the MONTHLY inform me where I can procure, and how 
much I shall have to pay for a copy of Van Braght’s Mar- 
tyr’s Mirror, published at Ephrata, Lancaster County. There 
are not many of them about, on account of a large part of the 
edition being seized upon to be used for cartridges at the 


battle of Brandywine. TURNER. 
A rare old Law Book is in the possession of a gentleman 
in Toledo, Ohio. It is a digest of the laws of England, 
published in 1587. It begins with Magna Charta and comes 
down to the 27th year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
The first part is printed in Latin and the remainder in Nor- 
man-French and English. mY. F- 
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The Oldham Line of the Neville Family.—In answer 
tothe inquiry in relation to the Oldham family (page 145 of 
the MonTHLY for February), I will state that Winifred Old. 
ham was a daughter of John Oldham and Anne his wife; 
she was born November 19, 1736, and on the 24th of Au- 
gust, 1754, she married Captain (afterwards General) John 
Neville; she had a brother, Captain Oldham, killed at the 
battle of Eutaw Springs, September 8, 1781. Another 
brother, Colonel William Oldham, commanded the Kentucky 
troops in St. Clair’s unfortunate expedition against the In- 
dians, and fell in the disastrous fight of November 4th, 1791. 
Winifred’s sister, Mary Anne, married Major Abraham Kirk- 
patrick, an officer of the Maryland Line in the Revolution. 
To go back: John Oldham (the father of Winifred) was 
born in 1705, and was a sen of Colonel Samuel Oldham 
and Elizabeth his wife, of Westmoreland County, Virginia. 
Samuel was born in 1680, and was a worthy, prominent, and 
influential man; he died about 1760-62. I have not been 
able to ascertain positively his father’s name; but his grand- 
father was John Oldham, who emigrated to Virginia from 
England in March, 1635, and left two sons, John and Tho- 
mas, one of whom was the father of Colonel Samuel Old- 
ham. John Oldham, the emigrant, in an old deed, speaks of 
his “ grandson, Samuel Oldham, of Westmoreland County.” 
Perhaps it may be proper to add that Winifred Oldham 
Neville was the mother of Colonel Presley Neville, who 
married Nancy, daughter of General Daniel Morgan, and of 
Amelia, who married Major Isaac Craig, of the Fourth 
Pennsylvania (commonly called Proctor’s) Regiment of Ar- 
tillery in the Revolutionary army. GENEALOGIST. 





The Preble-Tripoli Medal.—The Boston Herald of a 
late date contains the following: 


« A Curious MEDAL.—A large copper medal of a peculiar 
character was brought into St. Louis a few days ago, by Col. 
Maupin, of Franklin County, who intends presenting it to 
the Centennial Commission. The medal is two inches in 
diameter, and weighs three ounces. On its face it bears a 
portrait of a naval officer, with an inscription which is ille- 
gible, and on the reverse a naval battle scene is depicted, 
with the inscription: ‘ Vindict Commercit Americani Ante 
Tripoli. MDCCCIV.’ The medal was evidently struck to 
commemorate the destruction, by the American fleet, of the 
system of levying blackmail on civilized commerce, which 
had been in use for ages by the Barbary States; but how on 
earth such a curious relic came to be buried in the soil of a 
farm in Missouri is at present a mystery.” 


This is one of the copies in copper of the celebrated Pre- 
ble-Tripoli Medal, awarded to Commodore Edward Preble 
upon his return from the expedition against Tripoli. 

j. HM. 





Charles Polk, the Artist.—In our record of the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania, on page 235, we mention an 
original portrait of George Washington, recently presented 
to that Society, painted at Valley Forge by Charles Polk, and 
shall be obliged to any of our readers who can favor us with 
information concerning the artist. The portrait differs from 


all others that we have ever seen, showing creditable indi- 
viduality on the part of the painter. All we have been able 
to learn of the matter is that Charles Polk painted two por- 
traits, one of Commodore John J. Audubon and this one of 
Washington ; that, when the Commodore went to his home on 








the Loire, seven miles from Nantes, he took both with him; 
and that this one is amply authenticated by successive family 
testimony. We are told, too, that it is believed that Charles 
Polk was connected with the American army, in what rela- 
tion the “ belief” does not specify. Henry T. Tuckerman, in 
his charming gossip about “ American Artist Life,” in his 
“ Book of the Artists,” says, on page 45: “ More than one 
portrait of Washington and a few of his cotemporaries bear 
the name of Polke, who passed a year or so in America. One 
of the former was found at Leesburg, on the estate of Arthur 
Lee, and sent to Washington City during the war, but re- 
turned by the Government at its close. Some of the portraits 
have characteristic merits.” Now, who was this Polk or 
Polke? was he an Englishman “ who passed a year or two 
in America,” or a member of the American army, and thus 
an American, whether native or foreign born? 
case, what was his anterior and posterior history ? 
THE Epitor. 


In either 





Andrew Allen.—In the “ Pudlic Ledger Almanac” for 
1876, page 7, I find the following: “Of the nine delegates 
appointed by Pennsylvania seven only were present on July 
Ist in Committee of the Whole. Edward Biddle was sick, 
and Andrew Allen had joined, or was about to join, the 
British.” Then, on page 9, I find: “ Biddle was sick; 
Dickinson, Ilumphreys and Willing were opposed to inde- 
pendence. Allen had become alarmed at the progress of 
affairs, was opposed to independence, and in December, 
1776, put himself under the protection of General Howe.” 
Now, can the MONTHLY tell anything concerning the Andrew 
Allen of the above delegation ? WALTER DEANE. 


RepL_y.—We have spent no little time in seeking informa- 
tion in response to the above, and all we have secured 
amounts to little more than is given in the “ Almanac,” as 
quoted by Mr. Deane. Mr. Allen was a son of William 
Allen, Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania from 1750 to 1774, 
when, being a loyalist, he went to England, and there pub- 
lished “ The American Crisis” [London, 1774], a pamphlet 
suggesting a plan for reconciling the Government and Colo- 
nies. Judge Allen had three sons, John, Andrew and Wil- 
liam. Of John we know nothing; William was for a time 
an officer in the American Army, and a “ conservative’’ 
patriot ; as soon as the independence of the Colonies became 
the American policy, he asked and obtained of the Congress 
leave to resign his commission as Lieutenant-Colonel. An- 
drew followed his father’s profession, becoming a lawyer of 
considerable local repute; in 1774, upon Benjamin Chew’s 
elevation to the Chief-Justiceship, Andrew Allen was made 
his successor as Attorney-General of Pennsylvania. Novem- 
ber 4th (not 3d), 1775, he was elected one of the nine dele- 
gates from Pennsylvania to the Continental Congress, and in 
the Journal record of the Congress for that day we find he 
was in attendance, as he was named on a committee; from 
that day, we find his name occasionally in the Journal, until 
the month of March, after which his name does not appear 
therein ; in “ Force’s Archives,” however, in the proceedings 
of the Pennsylvania Assembly, he appears to have been still 
in attendance in the Congress as late as June 14th, for on 
that day he was of the number of delegates in whose behalf 
an appropriation passed to pay their salaries. From this 
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date we can find no authentic record of Mr, Allen’s course, 

except that he “ died in London, March 7th, 1825, aged 85.” 

It does not appear that he formally resigned his office as 

delegate, but probably simply ceased his attendance, and was 

superseded when a new delegation was chosen, July 2oth, 

1776. THe Epiror. 
are 

The Union Flag of January 1, 1776.—I accept Dr. 
Lossing’s correction, and cheerfully accord to him the pri- 
ority of reference with regard to this banner. My error in 
supposing Mr. Bancroft the earlier authority arose from my 
making my first note concerning it from his History, stating, 
however, that he did not furnish his authority, and from Dr. 
Lossing’s sending me afterwards, in 1866, the drawing of the 
flag found by him among the Schuyler papers, without stating 
it had been engraved for his “ Field-Book” in 1855. Until 
I read his note in the MONTHLY, I thought he had recently 
found it in 1866. 

[ wish to state that Plate V., opposite page 133 of my His- 
tory of * Our Flag,’’ designed to show the formation of the 
Union or King’s colors of 1606, and the Union Ensign of 
1707, and thence derived the Grand Union Flag of 1776 
(exactly similar to the flag found in the Schuyler papers), 
was drawn by me long before I had read Bancroft or re- 
ceived from Dr. Lossing the fac-simile of the Flag of the 
Royal Savage found in the Schuyler papers, which I there- 
fore hailed, as establishing beyond a doubt what I already 
had imagined-and believed to be, and had drawn as the 
Grand Union Flag unfurled by Washington on New Year's 
day in Cambridge. 

A union flag had existed for one hundred and seventy 
years, and a union red ensign for seventy years. The natural 
expedient of striping the red field of the latter with white 
a dividing it into thirteen alternate red and white stripes, 
converted it from an emblem of the sovereignty of Great 
Britain into an emblem of the union of the thirteen revolting 
colonies—still bearing in its jack or canton the blended 
crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, emblems of the union 
of the kingdoms of Scotland and England in 1606, 

Gro. HENRY PREBLE. 


Two Old-Time Epitaphs.—I have in my scrap-book 
the following, which may not be uninteresting to some read- 


The note as to 
where the original is found, and its explanation, has been 
torn off: 


ers who are pleased with curious epitaphs. 


‘Interred here a son doth lie, 
As likewise doth the mother ; 
A sister too doth lie close by, 
And near her lies the brother; 
The father, by the daughter’s side, 
Is turning into clay; 
The husband, by his loving bride, 
Does moulder too away.” 
“The number seems to eight to mount, 
As you may plainly see ; 
Yet sum them all in one account 
They make no more than three!” 


The following is upon the reverse of the same leaf as the 
above, and the solution and place are likewise gone: 
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I shall be obliged to any one who will furnish the solution 
of either or both of the above. It may be deemed childish 
by some; but the epitaphs are genuine, and old, and I am 
childish enough to wish to repair my record of them as far as 
I can. ° ANN T. WAYLAND. 


A Few Words to Historical and Antiquarian Soci- 
eties.—What we have to say may appear out of place here; 
but we have said the same without effect elsewhere more 
than once, and repeat it now under the NoTEs AND QUERIES 
head, because doubtless this department is generally read by 
the parties we most desire to reach. 

We sincerely desire to make our department of RECORDS 
OF SOCIETIES a full exhibit of all matters of general interest 
in connection with the transactions, plans, etc., of Historical 
and Antiquarian Societies; but in order to do this we must 
have the assistance of the Secretary or some other member 
of each Society. Mr. William A. Whitehead, of the Histo- 
rical Society of New Jersey, is the only mutual friend of his 
Society and the MonTHLY who invariably forwards a report 
of the successive meetings of that admirable Society. Occa- 
sionally some others thus favor us, but there are some So- 
cieties from which we never hear. 
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The Congress and the Centennial.—Not very often, | 


though too often, we feel actually ashamed of our National 


Congress, and are constrained to wonder how men of such | 


small calibre or, worse, such questionable patriotism, as 
some of the Representatives, succeed in inducing any intelli- 
gent constituency to send them to the Congress. The recent 


of appropriating one and a half million dollars towards the 
great Exposition, was nothing less or more than disgraceful : 
those members who manfully battled for the National honor 
deserve the highest praise, but the mere fact that 2 measure 
of that character required so much and such able speaking 
in its behalf, is in itself a sufficient disgrace to make Ameri- 
cans blush, without noting the more shameful fact that there 
were individuals in the American Congress capable of speak- 
ing against the appropriation, and entirely ignoring the 
crowning shame that, after all the unanswerable arguments 
of the best men in the body in its favor, it was carried by 
the close yote of 146 to 130. But we cannot think it right to 


ignore this record—indeed, the names of those voting in the | 


negative should never be forgotten. We give the names in | 


- “ { John A. Kasson 
full; the record may be even more interesting hereafter than | 1 


it is now: 
ALABAMA: | FLORIDA: : 
Ayes. | Ayes. 
William H. Forney, 
Jeremiah Haralson. | J. T. Walls. 
Nays. GEORGIA: 
Burwell B. Lewis, | Aye. 
Taul Bradford, Benjamin Hill. 
John H. Caldwell, } Nays. 
Goldsmith W. Hewitt. | Julian Hartridge, 
Not Voting. William E. Smith, 
Jeremiah N. Williams, Philip Cook, 
Charles Hays. Henry R. Harris, 
ARKANSAS: Milton A. Candler, 
Ayes. James H. Blount, 
Lucien C. Ganse, William H. Felton. 
William F, Slemons, Not Voting. 
W. W. Wilshire. Alex. IH. Stephens (sick) 
Nay. ILLINOIS: 
Thomas M. Guhter. Ayes. 
CALIFORNIA: Carter H. Harrison, 
Ayes. Charles B. Farwell, 
W. A, Piper, Stephen A. Hurlbut, 
H. F. Page, Richard H. Whiting. 
John K. Luttrell, Nays. 


| William J. Purman, 





| A. R. Boone, 


P. D. Wigginton, 
CONNECTICUT: 
Ayes. 
George M. Landers, 
William H. Barnum. 
Nay. 
James Phelps. 
Not Voting. 


Barnard G. Caulfield, 

Horatio C. Burchard, 

Thomas J. Henderson, 
Alexander Campbell, 

| Greenbury L. Fort, 

| John C. Bagby, 

| Scott Wike, 

William M. Springer, 








H. H. Starkweather (sick, | Adlai E. Stevenson, 


since deceased). 
DELAWARE: 
Nay. 
James Williams, 


Joseph G, Cannon, 
John R. Eden, 

W. A. J. Sparks, 

| William R. Morrison, 








William Hartzell, 
William B. Anderson. 
INDIANA: 
Ayes. 
Benoni S. Fuller, 
Morton C. Hunter, 


| Thomas J. Cason. 
discussion in the House of Representatives upon the question | 


Nays. 
James 1). Williams, 
Jephtha D. New, 
William S. Holman, 
Milton S. Robinson, 
Franklin Landers, 
William S. Hlaymond, 
James L. Evans, 
Andrew H. Hamilton, 
John H. Baker. 

Not Voting. 

Michael C. Kerr (Speaker). 

Iowa: 

Ayes. 
George W. McCrary, 
Henry O. Pratt, 
E. S. Sampson, 


James W. McDill, 
Addison Oliver. 
Nays. 
John Q. Tufts, 
L. L. Aimsworth, 
James Wilson. 
KANSAS: 
Ayes. 
William R. Philips, 
William R. Brown. 
Nays. 
John R. Goodin. 
KENTUCKY: 
Ayes. 
Thomas L. Jones. 
Nays. 


John Y. Brown, 


| Charles W. Milliken, 


J. Proctor Knot, 


| J. C. S. Blackburn, 


Milton J. Durham, 


| John B, Clarke. 


Nob Voting. 


e. Y. Parsons, 
| John D. White. 


LOUISIANA? 

Ayes. 
Randall L. Gibson, 
E. John Ellis, 
Chester B. Darrall, 
William M. Levy, 
Frank Morey, 
Charles E. Nash. 

MAINE: 

Ayes. 
John H. Burleigh, 
William P. Frye, 
James G. Blaine, 





Harris M.,Plaisted, 
Eugene: Hale. 
MARYLAND: 
Ayes. 
Charles B. Roberts, 
William J. O’Brien, 
Thomas Swann. 
Nays. 
Philip F. Thomas, 
Eli F. Henkle, 
William Walsh. 
MASSACHUSETTS : 
Ayes. 
W. R. Crapo, 
Benjamin W. Harris, 
Ilenry L. Pierce, 
Rufus S. Frost, 
Nathan P. Banks, 
Charles P. Thompson, 
John K. Tarbox, 
William W. Warren, 
George F. Hoar, 
Julius H. Seelye, 
Chester W. Chapin. 
MICHIGAN: 
= Ayes. 
A. S. Williams, 
W. B. Williams, 
Nathaniel B. Bradley, 
Jay A. Hubbell. 
Nays. 
Henry Waldron, 
George Willard, 
Allen Potter, 
Omar D. Conger. 
Not Voting. 
G. H. Durand. 
MINNESOTA: 


Ayes. 
Mark H. Dunnell, 
Horace B. Strait, 
William S. King. 
MISssIssIPPI : 
Ayes. 
L. Q. C. Lamar, 
G. Wiley Wells, 
H. D. Money. 
Nays. 
Otho R. Singleton, 
C, E. Hooker. 
Not Voting. 
John R. Lynch. 
MIssouRI: 
Ayes. 
Erastus Wells, 
Charles H. Morgan. 
Nays. 
Edward C. Kehr, 
| William H. Stone, 
| Robert A. Hatcher, 
| Richard P. Bland, 
| John F. Philips, 
Benjamin F. Franklin, 
| David Rea, 
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R. A. DeBolt, 
John B. Clark, Jr., 
John M. Glover, 
Aylett H. Buckner, 
NEBRASKA: 
Aye. 
Lorenzo Crounse, 
NEVADA: 
Aye. 
William Woodburn, 
New ILAMPsHIRE: 
Aye. 
Henry W. Blair. 
Nays. 
Frank Jones, 
Samuel N. Bell. 
New JERSEY: 
Ayes. 
Clement II. Sinnickson, 
Samuel A. Dobbins, 
Miles Ross, 
Augustus W, Cutler, 
Frederick H. Teese, 
A. A. Hardenbergh. 
Not Voting. 
Robert Hamilton. 
New York. 
Ayes. 
John G. Schumaker, 
L. B. Crittenden, 
Archibald M. Bliss, 
Edwin R. Meade, 
Elijah Ward, 
Fernando Wood, 
Abram S. Hewitt, 
J. O. Whitehouse, 
Charles H. Adams, 
M. J. Townsend, 
Andrew Williams, 
William A. Wheeler, 
Henry H. Hathorn, 
Samuel F. Miller, 
George A. Bagley, 
William H. Baker, 
E. W. Leavenworth, 
C. D. MacDougall, 
E. G. Lapham, 
Thomas C, Platt, 
John M. Davy, 
Lyman K. Bass. 
Nays. 
Henry B. Metcalfe, 
Samuel S. Cox, 
Benjamin A. Willis, 
George M. Beebe, 
John H. Bagley, Jr., 
Scott Lord, 
George G. Hoskins, 
Not Voting. 
Smith Ely, Jr., 
N. Holmes Odell, 
Cc. C. B. Walker. 


NorTH CAROLINA: 


Ayes. 
J. A. Hyman, 
Alfred M. Waddell, 
William M. Robbins, 
Nays. 
Jesse J. Yeates, 
Joseph J. Davis, 
Alfred M. Scales, 
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Thomas S. Ashe, 
Robert B. Vance. 
OHIO: 
Ayes. 
H. B. Banning, 
William Lawrence, 
Charles Foster, 
N. H. Van Vorhes, 
Lorenzo Danford, 
L. D. Woodworth, 
James Monroe, 
James A, Garfield. 
Nays. 
Milton Sayler, 
John S. Savage, 
John A. McMahon, 
Americus V. Rice, 
Frank H. Hurd, 
Lawrence T. Neal, 
E. F. Poppleton, 
John L. Vance, , 
Ansel T. Walling, 
Milton I. Southard, 
Jacob P. Cowan. 
Not Voting. 
Henry B. Payne. 
OREGON : 
Aye. 
Lafayette Lane. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
Ayes. 
Chapman Freeman, 
Charles O’ Neill, 
Samuel J. Randail, 
William D. Kelley, 
John Robbins, 
Washington Townsend, 
Alan Wood, Jr., 
Hiester Clymer, 
A. Herr Smith, 
William Mutchler, 
W. W. Ketchum, 
Joseph Powell, 
Sobieski Ross, 
John Reilly, 
Levi Maish, 
Levi A. Mackey, 
James H. Hopkins, 
John W. Wallace, 
George A. Jenks, 
Albert G. Egbert. 
Nays. 
Francis D. Collins, 
William S. Stenger, 
Jacob Tumey, 
Alexander G. Cochrane, 
James Sheakley. 
Not Voting. 
James B. Reilly, 
John B. Packer. 
Ruope ISLAND: 
Ayes. 
Benjamin T. Eames, 
Latimer W. Ballou. 


Ayes. 
Joseph H. Rainey, 
E. W. M. Mackey, 
Solomon L. Hoge, 
Alexander S. Wallace, 
Robert Smalls. 








SouTH CAROLINA: 








TENNESSEE : 
Aye. 
H. C. Young. 
Nays. 
William McFarland, 
J. M. Thomburg, 
George C, Dibrell, 
John M. Bright, 
John F. House, 
W. C. Whitthorne, 
John D. C. Atkins, 
William P. Caldwell. 
TEXAS: 
Ayes. 
John H. Reagan, 
J. W. Throckmorton, 
John Hancock, 
Gustave Schleicher. 
Nays. 
David B. Culberson, 
Roger O. Mills. 
VERMONT: 
Aye. 
Dubley C. Denison. 
Nays. 
Charles H. Joyce, 
George W. Hendee. 


VIRGINIA: 


Aye. 
William H. H. Stowell. 
Nays. 
| Beverly B. Douglas, 
John Goode, Jr., 
Gilbert C. Walker, 
George C. Cabell, 
John R. Tucker, 
John T. Harris, 
| Eppa Hunton, 
| William Terry. 
WEsT VIRGINIA: 
Nays. 
Benjamin Wilson, 
Charles J. Faulkner, 
Frank Hereford. 
WISCONSIN : 
Ayes. 
Charles G. Williams, 
Lucien B. Caswell, 
Henry S. Magoon. 


Nays. 
William Pitt Lynde, 
Samuel D. Burchard, 
Alanson M. Kimball, 
Jeremiah M. Rush, 
| George W. Cate. 





We had hoped to have the final vote of the Senate to 
present in this number, and have delayed the closing up of 
these memoranda beyond the proper time, to that end. But 
the Senate, with all its presumed dignity and superior tone, 
is of late very much of a partisan political laboratory or 
president factory; indeed, it is apparently little better than 
the House so far as that lofty statesmanship is concerned 
which, in its attention to the best interests of the country, 
rises above party. The two parties in the Congress are alike 
so intent on gaining every possible advantage over their 
opponents—on making political capital and bolstering up 
their respective “chances” for the coming election—that ques- 
tions like that of the Centennial Exposition and the general 
welfare of the nation must necessarily yield to ‘ amnesty,” 
and like questions which afford opportunities to demagogues 
to spread themselves and to inveigle opponents into damaging 
utterances, 

We cannot longer wait for the Senate’s action, especially 
as there is no assurance to-day (February 2d) when that 
august body will find time to act on the question. Doubtless 
the bill as it passed the House, with the outrageous amend- 
ment of Mr. Springer, will pass the Senate. It is as well 
that it should, for were the Senate to amend it it would 
require farther action on the part of the House, and the 
Exposition would perhaps be quite over ere the appropriation 
could be available. 

The Sunday Dispatch of the 30th ult., has a strong editorial 
on the action of the House, from which we extracp a few 
passages : 

“ After subscriptions and payments of over five millions of 
dollars to the authorized stock of the Exhibition had been 
secured, the Government was asked to take the remainder of 
the stock on the same terms as citizens. The House of Rep- 
resentatives finally adopted the proposition, with a proviso 
that the one million five hundred thousand dollars shall be 
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repaid out of the profits before the other subscribers to Cen- 
tennial stock shall receive payment. In other words, Congress 
says that if the citizens, who have been giving of their means 
with great liberality and in a spirit of patriotism, will make 
the Government a preferred creditor, it will loan the money. 
Otherwise Congress will not contribute a cent toward an 
object authorized by the Government, and carried on under 
its name and authority. If anything meaner than this can 
be found in the annals of legislation, or in any record of the 
dealings of Governments with their citizens, we should like 
to know where the case happened. The European Govern- 
ments in which expositions of industry have been held have 
liberally aided in all particulars. It has been reserved for 
the House of Representatives of the United States—composed 
of delegates of the people—to descend to a depth of mean- 
ness, in reference to our celebration of a great national event, 
of which every true American must feel heartily ashamed.” 
. 

Important to Exhibitors.—The following communica- 
tion fully explains itself: 

‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, Jan. 18. 
To the Collector of Customs, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Sir: Iam in receipt of the communication dated the 3d 
inst., of Mr. D. Tory, chief of the Bureau of Transportation 
of the Centennial Commission, transmitted with your letter 
of the roth inst., relative to the interpretation to be placed 
on the words, “ duly authorized in section 6 of decision 2,432, 
November, 1875.” The section referred to provides for the 
transportation of merchandise destined for the International 
Exhibition at Philadelphia by a duly authorized and bonded 
route, a route authorized and bonded expressly for the purpose 
of transporting goods to the Centennial Buildings, and is not 
to be construed as authorizing the transportation of such 
goods over and other than the one bonded specially for that 
purpose. Respectfully, 

B. H. Bristow, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The Kindergarten.—Not long ago Mr. Campbell, chair- 
man of the Educational Committee of the Centennial Com- 
mission, announced that contributions would be received for 
the erection of a kindergarten in the Centennial Grounds, 
whereupon Mrs, Gillespie, president of the Women’s Execu- 
tive Committee, addressed a letter to Mr. Goshorn, informing 
him that the kindergarten had been provided for by the 
women of the country. The following is Mr. Goshorn’s 
response : 

Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, President of the Women’s Centennial 

Executive Committee : 

Dear Mapam: I am in receipt of your esteemed favor 
advising us that your committee have made the necessary 
provision for the erection of a-building in the Exhibition 
Grounds for kindergarten purposes. The recommendation 
recently made to the friends of the educational interest of the 
country to provide means and adopt plans for the construction 
of illustrative school-buildings is a desirable feature of the 
educational representation included in a kindergarten house. 
I am gratified to learn that you and your officials have 
anticipated the suggestion. I have accordingly notified those 
to whom the recommendation was made that the kindergarten 





building has been provided for, and that their effort should 
be directed towards securing such other buildings as may be 
deemed suitable and necessary for the purpose. 
I am yours, very respectfully, 
A. T. GosHorN, Director-General. 


A Chime of Bells.—The Baltimore American says: 

At McShane’s bell foundry, Baltimore, there is being cast 
a chime of twelve bells, to be sent to the Centennial Ex- 
position, which will probably be completed in about four 
weeks. The bells will be erected upon a high tower, to be 
constructed especially for their accommodation by the Cen- 
tennial Commission, from whence they will peal forth the 
national airs. In casting, the closest attention will be given 
to the operations, and hence plenty of time has been assigned 
for the work. Their scale, covering a full octave and a third, 
has been arranged by Professor Widows, of the Metropolitan 
Church, @Vashington, D. C. 


Paragraphs.—Mr. John Hatch, of California, has spent 
many years in making a collection of specimens of the pre- 
cious ores of the Pacific Slope, Mexico, Central and South 
America, Australia, China, and Japan. His collection num- 
bers between 12,000 and 15,000, and he is preparing them 
for exhibition at the Centennial. 

The indications are most encouraging of an unprecedently 
large participation in the exhibition on the part of England, 
Geimany, France, and all other countries of note. 

The Press, of Philadelphia, recently published a list of the 
English, exhibitors; it made one full page, and encroached 
largely upon a second. The Press has fairly won the title 
of the “organ of the Exhibition,” by its full and accurate 
chronicling of everything that transpires in connection with 
the preparations therefor. 


The Cliff-Houses of Colorado and Utah.—An interest- 
ing feature of the Centennial Exposition will be the exhibition 
by Dr. Hayden, of clay and plaster models of the cliff-houses 
of Colorado and Utah, now being prepared by Messrs. 
Jackson & Holmes, photographers to the survey. These 
houses are still to be found in a good state of preservation 
upon the narrowest and most inaccessible shelves of the 
canon walls of those regions, They are well built, of dressed 
stone, which had been brought from a distance, and occupy 
oftentimes almost the entire available portion of the terrace 
upon which they have been erected. It is supposed that 
they are the work of the Moquis, an agricultural nation, of 
which remnants still survive, and that they were rendered 
necessary by the incursions of hostile Northern Indians. A 
short description, accompanied by several wond-cuts of these 
curious structures, is-to be found in the Vaturalist for the 
current month. 


A Fire Brigade.—Mr. Atwood Smith, president of the 
Philadelphia Fire Patrol, has been appointed to organize a 
fire brigade for duty at the Centennial Grounds. This 
brigade’will consist of 150 men, with all the necessary equip- 
ment and apparatus for effective service. 


The Witherspoon Statue is finished, and is creditable 
to all who have contributed to its excellence. 
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The “Monthly” for March.—We offer this month a 
greater variety of matter than usual, embracing American 
History, American Literature, and American Art. From the 
number and quality of the papers that are constantly coming 
to hand, we believe that the current volume will be of rare 
value to American readers and students of Arferican His- 
tory. 
expressly for its pages; the sole exception to this worth re- 
marking, is the paper “ By the Hon. Carl Schurz,’ 


Tbe articles in the MONTHLY, as a rule, are written 
* in this 
number, which is an abridgment (from notes) of a speech 
delivered in Faneuil Hall, Boston; the date is not recorded 
on our notes, and we cannot recall it; but it was fifteen or 
sixteen years ago. 

We have in reserve, to be inserted as rapidly as we can 
find space, some admirable papers by Isaac Smucker, George 


T. Hollyday, William A. Whitehead, William Wirt Henry, 


John B. Linn, Mrs. Ella Rodman Church, C. B. Carlile, | 
S. P. Scott, Samuel Yorke At Lee, W. T. R. Saffell, Com- | 
modore George H. Preble, Henry DuBois, Mrs. Gussie | 
De Bubna, Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, and by several other | 


accomplished writers. The paper by Mr. Henry is a capital 
one, on his noble grandfather, Patrick Henry, prepared at 
our special request, and will probably appear in the May 
MontTH.y; that by Mr. Hollyday is an excellent  bio- 
graphical sketch, also written at our special request, of Mat- 
thew Tilghman and his family, and will probably appear in 
the June MonTHLY; that by Mr. Scott relates to Algernon 


Sidney and William Penn, and will well repay perusal; and | 


the other papers are all on interesting topics, well treated. 


The Bible as an Educator.—At the First Reformed | 


Church of Brooklyn, on Pierrepont street, near Monroe 


Place, a s¢rmon was delivered recently by the pastor, the } 


Rev. David Inglis, D.D., on the triumphs of Christianity 
during the past century, The sermon was full of good 
things, but we can only give a few very short extracts: 

It is right at the beginning of this year to look back upon 
the hundred years just closed. In nearly the whole of Eu- 
rope, one hundred years ago, absolute imperialism held full 
sway. The Protestants had been driven to the mountains. 
Civil and religious liberty were gone. Holland had absorbed 
some of the noblest blood and stoutest muscle in all Europe. 
In England there was a spirit of wickedness or the blight of 
a cold formalism. In this country there were fourteen hun- 
dred ministers of the Gospel. Formalism had fallen upon 
Now all over Europe there is a measure of 
civil and religious liberty. Prussia is a great Protestant em- 
pire, and Italy is comparatively free. The Word of God is 
being spread in Spain. Missionary work has extended to 
China, to Japan, to India, to the Islands of the South Sea, 
and great triumphs have been won in the name of Christ. In 
America we have multiplied churches and common schools, 
which are our strength. 


the churches. 





| it out. 


| liberties, 





security and guarantee for the stability of a free nation. Li- 
berty has been crushed in France because the Bible: was 
closed. ‘he pillar of a free nation must be God's Word. 
The Bible has been in our schools since the nation was 
founded. There must be common schools and an educated 
community if the right to vote is to be given to all the citi- 
zens. But not simple knowledge will control them aright. 
They must have the books that will make them God-fearing 
men: In this light the Bible is the best book to mould the 
minds and characters so as to make good citizens, It con- 
tains the highest and purest morality, and never hides the 
blackness ef sin; it is grand and noble in its very simplicity. 
It should not be a school book, but it should have an honored 
place in the schools; no party should have the power to put 
Those who wish to put it out want to overturn the 
whole system of common schools, The Bible is too neces- 
sary to public schools for us to allow any party or church to 
lay their hands upon it, As citizens of this country we must 
take heed lest, yielding the first step, sectarian bigots make 
that step the vantage ground from which they shall crush our 
We need an open Bible in our homes, in’ our 
schools, in our churches. 


How Scandal Grows and Travels.— Morrisville, Penn- 


| sylvania, affords a first-rate illustration of how scandal can 


travel and magnify from a very small and innocent mattei. 
The young pastor, Rev. Mr. Shields, was room-mate, 1t 
seems, of the dry-goods storekeeper, and naturally was very 


frequently in his friend’s store, sometimes helping him. A 


few days ago he bought forty-six cents worth of goods, leaned 
over the counter, dropped a two dollar bill into the money- 
drawer, and took out the change. Some customers saw him, 
guessed he was stealing, and circulated the story in the vil- 
lage. And speedily grew the tale that the young pastor was 
a veteran till-tapper, and had raided on nearly every money- 
drawer in town, But the church and the pastor went straight- 
way to work, and traced the scandal to its starting-point. 
The storekeeper and his two clerks explained the circum- 
stances, a vote of confidence was unanimously passed, and 
the little village is quiet once more, 


Pork-Packing in the West.—The Price Current (Cin- 
cinnati) has revised returns from a large number of pork- 
packing points. Interior points show a probable falling off 
for the entire season amounting to 5,050,000, The six Jead- 
ing cities are now 370,000 behind the same date last year. 
Cincinnati weights are about the same as last year; Chicago, 
about eighteen pounds heavier; Louisville, seven pounds 
heavier; and St. Louis, twenty-five pounds heavier. Interior 
points west of Indiana show a large increase in weight. 


| Hogs continue of superior quality at all points; the estimated 
| packing at all points, including the six cities, indicate a pos- 
| sible falling off in numbers for the entire season amounting 


The lesson o! this history is that an open Bible is the only | to three-fourths of a million 
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The Late Dr. Howe.—Mr. James T. Fields prefaced | 
his mornimg lecture to the students of Boston University on 
Wednesday, the 12th of January, with this tribute to the late 
Dr. Howe: “ There is a man now lying dead in this city, 
and who is to be buried at noon to-day, whose life and char- | 
acter have such an exceptional interest for all of us that no 
one of his old companions and friends on arising to address 


an audience anywhere this morning could possibly omit some | 


The | 
grandly rounded career of Dr. Howe will receive from elo- 
quent lips to-day, its fitting meed of eulogy. 


reference, however brief, to a citizen so distinguished. 


Inspiring words 
will be spoken, inspiring thoughts will be suggested at the 
appropriate place of ceremony, but I cannot proceed to the 
special topic which has called us together without pausing to 
utter these words of thankfulness for the heroic youth, the 
generous manhood, the noble, life-long philanthrophy of one 
whose energies were all employed in imparting strength to 
liberty, language to the dumb, thought to half-extinguished 
person, aud the benefits of light to so many who were born 
blind.” 


Jurors in Utah.—Senator Christiancy has introduced a 
bill in the Senate in regard to jurors in Utah. It provides | 
that in any trial for bigamy or polygamy it shall be a suffi- 
cient cause for challenge and for the rejection of any juror, | 


first, that he has more than one wife living in said Territory, | 


whether married by the ordinary rites or by the so-called | 
“sealing” ceremony, or second, that he believes it morally 
right for a man to live with more than one wife. If the panel 
is thus exhausted, talesmen may be summoned until the re- 
quisite number of jurors shall be obtained. 


Toleration in New Hampshire.—Arthur P. Devlin 
lectured at Dover, New Hampshire, a few weeks since, on | 
“ Romanism in America.” After the lecture a crowd fol- 
lowed him to his hotel; on the way he fled into a drug-store 
for safety, where bricks were thrown through the windows, 
and the Mayor was compelled to read the riot act. The police 
finally succeeded in getting him to the hotel, not, however, 
without being compelled to use their revolvers. It is well- 
nigh time this species of toleration were checked by making 
examples of some of the tolerants. If not checked, it may | 
be necessary some day to secure a license from the Cardinal 
before a lecturer can safely ascend the rostrum. 


The Lutherans in Russia pay big salaries to their pas- | 
tors, viz., two rubles for each soul, the average number of 
souls in every parish being fifteen hundred. On account of 
this circumstance the Russian government proposes to in- 


crease the salaries of the orthodox clergy. 


Salaries of New York Clergymen.—Some of the more 
distinguished of New York’s clergymen will not suffer the 
pangs of hunger right away if their salaries are any indica- | 
tion of their abundance of the comforts of this life. The | 
preacher who receives the highest salary in this country is 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. For several years past his 
salary has been $20,000 per annum. In addition to this, it 
is safe to say that he received $5,000 per annum:for various 
lectures delivered by him in the winter season. His salary 
as editor of the Christian Union was $10,0¢0 per annum, 


| year received $10,000 for a life of Christ. 


| faced, dried up old man, 


and from the Christian Union Publishing Company he one 
Besides all this 
he is in the receipt of an annual income as author’s percent- 


| age on the sale of his works, so that his income for several 


years past has been in the neighborhood of $40,000 per 
annum. His salary this year, it will be remembered, was 
raised to $100,000. The Rev. Dr. John Hall has a salary 
of $10,000 gold, per annum, and he also adds to his income 
by writing and lecturing. The Rev. Dr. Hepworth, of the 
Church of the Disciples, was in receipt of a salary of $10,000 
per annum until recently. The Rev. Dr. Storrs, of the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, receives a salary of $10,070 


perannum. Te was offered an advanced salary by one of the 


| New York Congregational churches some time ago, but was 


induced to remain with his old charge. The Rev. Dr. Bud- 
dington, also one of the best known of Brooklyn pastors, re- 


| ceives $10,000 per annum. The Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, the 
} g 


rector of Trinity, receives $15,000 perannum. He has two or 
more assistants, who receive from $4,020 to $6,coo each, 


| The senior minister at St. Paul’s receives $10,000, and _ his 


assistant $4,000. The Rev. Dr. Weston, for many years 
past the pastor of St. John’s Church, receives $10,000 salary, 
and has an assistant at $4,000. The pastor who officiates at 


| Trinity Chapel also receives $10,000, and has one or more 


assistants. The Rev. Dr. Chapin also receives $10,000 
The Rev. Dr. Schenck, rector of St. Ann’s, the 
fashionable Episcopalian church 


$10,009. 


salary. 
of Brooklyn, receives 

Toleration in Constantinople.—A Christian gentleman 
lately rented a house in a quarter of Constantinople which 
is partly inhabited by Turks and partly by Christians, When 
moving thither he was insulted by the Turkish mob, led by 
the Muktar and the Imaum. They broke open the doors and 


| threw the furniture into the street. Mr. M. sent to the police 
| station for assistance. ‘Three policemen appeared, but assisted 
| the mob and imprisoned the gentleman, 


His house was 
plundered and his furniture destroyed. 


Another Papal Diocese.—The New York /iceman’s 
Journal, announces that Alleghany City, Pa., has been made 
a diocese, and Bishop Domenec, now of Pittsburg, named 
its first bishop. Very Rev. J. Quigg, of Altoona is appointed 
Bishop of Pittsburg. 


John C, Fremont.—lInstead of being “a little, weazen- 


” was stated by a New York paper 


| recently, General John C. Fremont is, according to the 


Virginia (Nevada) Zxterprise, a splendid-looking man, his 


| face fresh and strong, though bronzed as though by contact 
| with years of out-door life. 


His hair is silvered, but in 
looking at it the impression is that it is so through exposure 


| and not age, and it sets off the face finely. 


Col. A. A. Mechling, a former resident of Pittsburg, died 
at Yankton, D. T., recently. The deceased entered the army 
when the rebellion broke out, and fought through the war 


| making for himself an excellent record, and leaving the 
| service with the rank of colonel. 
| at the time of his demise. 


He was fifty years of age 
Rev. I. Mechling, of Greensburg 
and W. H. Mechling, of Pittsburg, are his brothers. 
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Tramps.—The great numbers of tramps who infest all 
our large cilies, some of whom have been converted into 
tramps by inability to procure employment, have been a 
source of much annoyance for some time past, and have 
called forth many efforts, philanthropic and otherwise, to 
devise a remedy. ‘The State Board of Charities, of New 
York, estimates that over two hundred thousand acts of relief 
are extended to tramps annually in the State, at a cost of at 
least $200,000, This aid is granted without any equivalent 
therefor, and in most cases to persons who are able by their 
labor to provide for themselves. To correct the evils result- 
ing from “ tramping,” the Board makes the following recom- 
mendations : 

“A radical change in the manner of dealing with this 
class is believed to be necessary; a more careful scrutiny 
than heretofore as to the condition of all transient persons 
applying for aid should be made by the public officials. The 
enfeebled and disabled may be committed to the various State 
almshouses, and be provided for under the act regarding State 
paupers, or be sent to the care of friends or places of legal 
settlements in other States or countries. In case of the able- 
bodied, no aid should be extended to them, except upon their 


rendering an equivalent therefor by their labor, It may not 


always be within the power of the officers to make such labor 
remunerative to any considerable extent, but in all cases be- 
fore relief is furnished it.should be stipulated that a certain 
amount of work shall be performed in return therefor; and 
if the person, after being aided, refuses to perform the work, 
he should be subject to summary arrest by the Superintend- 
ent or Overseer of the Poor, and be proceeded against under 


the law regarding vagrancy. Under the increased powers 
conferred upon Boards of Supervisors by the last Legislature 
(Chapter 482 of the Laws of 1875), the subject is within the 
control of the several counties, and it only needs general ac- 
tion in the matter greatly to lessen the evils complained of. 
The enactment of a suitable law conferring additional pow- 
ers upon Superintendents and Overseers of the Poor, and 
defining their duties as to arresting and examining the class 
of persons referred to is probably necessary, and it may be 
advisable also to authorize the Boards of Supervisors to erect 
and maintain county or district workhouses in certain cases. 
The employment of this class has been resorted to in several 
counties during the past year, and it is claimed that the num- 
ber of tramps has, in consequence, largely diminished in 
these counties. When tramps throughout the State are 
obliged to work, and to render an equivalent by their labor 
for the aid they receive, it is believed that they will take 
measures to provide for themselves, preferring to work on 
their own account rather than to labor under compulsion for 
the public, 


Washington ladies evidently do not allow the hard 
times to interfere with their desire for dress, for The Star 
says of them: “ It is universally the subject of remark that 
the dressing this season is more magnificent than has ever 
been the case before in Washington. Individual instances 
may be cited of toilets heretofore seen that have fully equaled 
those now adorning our sa/ons, but rich attire is more gen- 
erally adopted now than it was in the past, 











The Moody and Sankey Meetings in Philadelphia. 
—Mr. Thomas McCree, Secretary of the Revival Committee, 
furnishes the following estimate of the grand total of the 
attendance upon the services since the work in the depot 
church begun: 

18 Sunday meetings, . , . 
40 Weekly evening meetings, 
56 Noonday meetings, ° 
14 Bible readings, ° . 
48 Young men’s meetings, . e ° 24,000 
36 Young women’s meetings, . ° 10,000 
36 Men’s and women’s afternoon meetings, 20,000 


225,000 
320,000 
200,000 
‘ 70,000 


Total, ‘ ss P ‘ ‘ . . 869,000 

There have been besides a number of meetings for boys, 
for parents, and for reformed men, bringing the total up to 
nine hundred thousand people. It is believed that no orator, 
religious or secular, ever addressed so many persons in an 
equal length of time. Of course, this great aggregate has been 


| made up by the repeated attendance of thousands of pious 


men and women who have been drawn to the meetings by 


the same religious zeal that takes them to their churches 


every Sunday, and of thousands of others who have found 
the services so interesting that they have gone many times. 
How many different persons have heard the evangelists 
during these eight weeks can only be conjectured—three 
hundred thousand would perhaps be a reasonable estimate. , 
Not the city alone, but the whole populous country for fifty 
miles around has furnished recruits to this great army of 
worshippers. One night recently there were five thousand 
people present, who came in as excursionists on the railroads. 
The total expenses of the revival are about $30,000. 


A young man of Corning, New York, lately presented 
his album to the Secretary of State in Albany, with the 
following result : 

“ My young friend, it makes me laugh, 
That you should want my autograph ; 
Why you want it, who can guess, 
For what can be more valueless. 

But here it is, I’ll not say no, 
Truly yours, John Bigelow.” 


So much has been said about the antecedents of those 
recently appointed to subordinate positions under the officers 
of the House of Representatives, that a statement prepared 
by Doorkeeper Fitzhugh, and published recently, may be of 
interest. Of the new appointees, he says thirty served in the 
Union army, and eleven in the Confederate army; sixteen 
have taken the modified oath, and ninety-four the iron-clad 
oath; nine colored men and one colored woman have been 
appointed by him. There is no doubt that, as far as Colonel 
Fitzhugh’s appointments are concerned, as much considera- 
tion at least has been shown for Union veterans as to the 
same class by the Doorkeeper of the last House. The Post- 
master of the IIouse, who has comparatively few appoint- 
ments to make, has probably given preference to his Virginia 
friends, a large percentage of whom were Confederate 
soldiers. 
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RECORDS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania.—This Society 
held its quarterly meeting on Monday evening, January 3d. 
The President occupied the chair. During the year, the ad- 
ditions to the library have been as follows: Books, 631, of 
which 80 were purchased, 345 presented by members, 104 by 
persons not members, and 102 were received from Societies, 
etc.; Pamphlets, 766; of which 2 were purchased, 426 pre- 
sented by members, 195 by persons not members, and 143 
were received from Societies, etc.; Magazines, 87; Maps, 
21; Manuscripts, 24; Works of Art, 341. Of the last, there 
were two valuable original portraits of George Washington, 
purchased and donated by a number of liberal members of 
the Society; one of these is the celebrated one by Wertmul- 
ler, the other painted at Valley Forge, by Charles Polk, of 
whom we have been unable to learn anything beyond the 
fact that he painted this portrait and a portrait of Commodore 
John J. Audubon, the father of the eminent naturalist. Ar- 
ticle I. of the By-Laws was amended to read: “ Stated Meet- 
ings of the Society shall be held on the second Monday of 
November, January and March, and on the first Monday of 
May, of each year, at 8 o’clock p.m.” The meeting in May 
is the Annual Meeting, when the election of officers occurs. 

A “called Meeting” was held on Monday evening, the 
17th, when the attendance was large, the President in the 
chair. An eloquent tribute to Alfred Cope, a member and 
generous patron of the Society, written by Daniel B. Smith, 
and read by Charles M. Morris, was ordered to be trans- 
cribed in the minutes. Rev. Joseph P. Tustin, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, read a paper on “ The Norse-Lands and 
their Races.” It was listened to with evident interest by the 
numerous and intelligent audience, and a resolution was 
unanimously adopted tendering the thanks of the Society to 
the Rev. gentleman, and requesting a copy for preservation 
in the archives, 


The Dauphin County (Pennsylvania) Historical 
Society, whose collection is at Harrisburg, is a prosperous 
association, which has gathered an unusual number of valu- 
able papers, and is vigorously pursuing the purpose of its 
foundation. Its officers for 1876 are A. Boyd Hamilton, 
President; Thomas H. Robinson, D.D , Corresponding Sec- 
retary; Hon. John B. Linn, Librarian. This Society is in 
possession of the original pledge of “the officers of the 
Pennsylvania line” to “the Society of the Cincinnati,” a 
valuable collection of the autographs of the brave men who 
commanded that military organization. 
preservation. 


It is in excellent 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin.—The Society 
held its annual meeting January 4th, 1876, Hon. Harlow S. 
Orton, LL. D., Vice-President, occupying the chair. 


Secretary Draper read the report of the Executive Com- 


mittee. The year 1875 has resulted in large and varied 
additions to the library—the issuing of a Supplement to the 


Catalogue—and securing, we trust permanently, a remarkable 


collection of the Pre-Historic Antiquities of Wisconsin. ° 


The details of these evidences of continued prosperity serve 
to attest the healthful growth of the Society in all its depart- 
ments of collection. 











The Treasurer's report gives receipts of the year into the 
General Fund as $3,535.74; and the expenditures, $3,533-87, 
showing a balance of $1.87. The Binding Fund—one of 
the greatest needs of the Society—was last year reported at 
$2,724.61. During the year this has been increased to 
$4, 068.43. 

The additions to the Library number 2,851 volumes, of 
which 1,494 were purchased, and 1,357 were secured by 
donation and exchanges and 1,764 pamphlets, only 10 of 
which were purchased—making the total book and pamphlet 
additions 4,615. Of the book additions, 165 are folios, and 
153 quartos—increasing the number of folios in the Library 
to 2,214, and the quartos to 2,858, and both together, 5,072. 
The total number of books and pamphlets now in the 
library is upwards of 65,000. 

The total number of periodicals now received by the Soci- 
ety is 198—an increase of 13 over last year; of which 7 are 
quarterlies, 13 monthlies, 1 semi-monthly, 165 weeklies, 2 
semi-weeklies, and 10 dailies—of which 166 are published 
in Wisconsin. 

The only oil painting added to the Art Gallery during the 
year is that of Horatio Ward, an American banker in Lon- 
don. The total number of oil paintings now in the Gallery 
is 99. 

Eleven valuable manuscript historical papers have been 
received during the year, and filed for future publication, or 
binding: from these and former contributions, the Society 
will be enabled to select suitable matter for the seventh vol- 
ume of Collections, designed to be issued during the current 
year. 

The following officers were elected: President, Hon, 
Alexander Mitchell, Milwaukee; Vice-Presidents, Hon. Har- 
low S. Orton, LL. D., Madison; Hon. Morgan L. Martin, 
Green Bay; Hon. Jas. T. Lewis, LL. D., Columbus; Hon. 
James Sutherland, Janesville; Hon. Henry D. Barron, St. 
Croix Falls; Chauncey C. Britt, Esq., Portage City ; Hon. 
John H. Rountree, Platteville; Hon. C. C. Washburn, LL. D. 
Madison; Hon. J. F. Potter, East Troy Lake; Samuel Mar- 
shall, Esq., Milwaukee ; Hon. John T. Kingston, Necedah; 
Hon. Sat. Clark, Horicon; Hon. Moses M. Strong, Mineral 
Point; Hon. Thad. C. Pound, Chippewa Falls; Gen. J. J. 
Guppey, Portage City; Fred. S. Perkins, Esq., Burlington. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents, Hon. Cyrus Woodman, Massa- 
chusetts ; Hon. Henry S. Randall, LL.D., New York; Hon. 
Perry H. Smith, Illinois; Hon. Stephen Taylor, Pennsyl- 
vania; Hon. A. C. Dodge, Iowa; Hon. L. J. Farwell; 
Missouri ; Hon. C. C. Trowbridge, Michigan ; Charles Fair- 
child, Massachusetts ; Col. S. V. Shipman, Illinois; Soloman 
Alofsen, New Jersey ; Hon. George W. Bradford, New York ; 
Rev. R. M. Hodges, D.D., Massachusetts ; Corresponding 
Secretary, Lyman C. Draper; Recording Secretary, Col. F. 
H. Firmin; Treasurer, Hon. A. H. Main. 

Prof. J. D. Butler, LL.D., was designated to deliver the 
annual address, during the present winter, on the “ Pre-His- 
toric Antiquities of Wisconsin,” Lyman D. Draper to prepare 
a paper on the life and services of I. A. Lapham, LL.D., 
and Hon. E. H. Ellis on the life and services of Hon. Henry 
S. Baird. 
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A Century After: Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia | Memoirs of a Maryland Volunteer; War with Mexico, 


and Pennsylvania, including Fairmount, the Wissahickon, 


and other Romantic Localities, with the Cities and Land: | 
scapes of the State: A Pictorial Representation of Sceneky, | 


Architecture, Life, Manners and Character. Edited by 
EDWARD STRAHAN. Jlustrated with Engravings by 
Lauderbach, from Designs by Thomas Moran, F. O. C. 
Darley, F. D. Woodward, Fames Hamilton, F. B. Schell, 
£. B. Bensell, W. L. Sheppard, and other eminent artists. 
Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott, and F W. Lau- 
derbach, 233 South Lifth Street. 


“Part Nine” is admirable throughout; in no respect inferior 


| of this city. 


in the years 1846-7-8. By Joun R. KENLY. 

We are indebted to “John P. DesForges, Bookseller, 
No, 3 St. Paul Street, Baltimore,” for a copy of this inter- 
esting book, published in 1873, by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Mr. DesForges writes: ‘I sent you yesterday 
General J. R. Kenly’s book on the Mexican War for review. 
I think you can do so favorably; it is a good book on the 


subject, and the General is a good man. He commanded 


| the First Maryland Infantry [in the late war] on the Federal 
| side, and came out of the war a Brevet-Major-General.”’ 


to the previous Parts which we have so warmly commended. | 


The chapter on “ Phases of Social Life” is continued, 


The | 


pictorial illustrations comprise fine engravings on wood, | 


showing handsome views of “The Baptist Home; the 
building of “ The Little Sisters of the Poor;” “ The Pres- 
byterian Home for Widows ;’’ “ The Foster Home;’ ** The 
Burd Orphan Asylum ;” “ ‘The Northern Home for Friend- 
less Children ;” “ The Old Men’s Home ;” “ The Home for 
Aged Colored Persons ;” “ Girard College ;” “ Girls’ Nor- 
mal School ;’’ “ The University of Pennsylvania;” “ Penn- 
sylvania Hospital;” “Christ Church Hospital;’’ ‘ The 
Episcopal Hospital ;” “St. Joseph’s Hospital ;”’ ** The Pres- 
byterian Hospital ;” “The City Hospital ;” “The German 
Hospital ;” “ The “The Young 
Men’s Christian Association g;” “ The Fountain, 
Rittenhouse Square;” and “ West Walnut Street.” Then 
we have another chapter on “ Fairmount Park,” with pic- 
tures of “ The Lincoln Monument ;” “ The Terraces, Lemon 
Hill;” “A Family Picnic ;” 
the Waves.” 


University Hospital ;” 
Suilding ;” 


and a rowing party “ Taking 


logical Seminary, was elected an honorary member of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology of London, a short time be- 
fore his death. 
following letter: “1 have the honor to inform you that at 
the last meeting of this Society, on the 6th of July, 1875, 
you were y aspecial vote of council, invited to become an 
honorary member thereof. The Transactions of the Society 
will henceforth be duly sent to you as they appear, and I 
shall be happy at all times to receive any paper from your- 
self upon any subject connected with the researches of the 
Society.” 


We cannot more than acknowledge the receipt in this num- 
ber, reserving the review for a future one, probably the 
April MonTHLY. 


Walter Savage Landor.—7he Spectator says of this 
famous writer : 

“ Like Coleridge and Sir Thomas Browne, he will always 
find an audience, fit, though few; and they who have leisure ° 
and a love of English literature for its own sake will often 
turn to Landor’s works for amusement and edification, and 
will never turn in vain. Crotchety, impulsive, and undisci- 
plined as his intellect was, the fire of genius burnt within 
it; and, if ‘genius’ seem too vague a word, our use of it 
will be plain to any one who will compare Landor at his 


| best with so great a master of English prose as De Quincey 


| at Ais best, or the efforts of Coleridge in Shakespearean 


criticism with the efforts of William Hazlitt. It must be 


| confessed, however, that the flashes of Landor’s genius are 


as fitful as they are vivid, and that we often pass abruptly 
from noble thoughts, expressed in noble language, to plati- 


| tudes and paradoxes, poured forth with all the blustering 


, io B. k f the Rochester Theo- | . es 
wae Row, SSCS OD, SeNSNees, of Che Raehetter Phas | truth of the adage that from the sublime to the ridiculous 


| there is but a step has nowhere, perhaps, been more abun- 


The honor was conveyed to him in the | 


volubility and emphasis of an exasperated Napier. The 


dantly shown than in the works of Walter Savage Landor.” 


The Marquis of Bute and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe are 
the last additions to the English list of noble authors. 


West, Johnston & Co., of Richmond, Va., have issued 


| a curious historical document; it is a fac-semile of the Vir- 


The Rev. James Freeman Clarke has been pastor of the | 


Church of the Disciples in Boston for 35 years. The members 
of the church have presented the trustees withen fine portrait 
of the pastor, to be held by them in perpetual trust. The 
cost was about $1,000. 


Academy of Moral and Political Science. 


ginia ordinance of secession, with all the signatures. 


Greenough’s statue of John Winthrop, ordered by the 
State of Massachusetts, has arrived from Florence, and will 
be sent to Washington. If accepted, it will be placed in the 
Capitol as a gift of Massachusetts. 


The famous Portanigra at Treves, a very interesting Ro- 


| man building, will be restored by the German government. 
The Hon. John Lathrop Motley, the American his- | 
torical writer, has been elected foreign associate of the | 


An oil painting by Georg Pens, a pupil of Albrecht Durer, 
has been found in a castle in Silesia. It is marked 1547. 
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Catalogues.—The year 1876 promises to be rich in 
American bibliography, if not in original literature. ‘ The 
American Catalogue” proper, though a publication meant 
chiefly for the trade, will have great bibliographical value, 
and Mr. Sabin keeps at work on his task of cataloguing 
Americana. Ageneral catalogue of the Library of Congress, 
which, as connected with the copyright depository, has an au- 
thoritative value, is in progress at Washington, of which Mr. 
Spofford says, in his annual report: This catalogue will 
embrace, in several volumes, the entire contents of the 
Library up to its date, arranged in the alphabetical order of 
authors’ names, with brief titles, to which the collation will 
be appended. This general catalogue, which will bring for 
the first time into print for ready reference the titles of a col- 
lection now numbering almost 300,000 volumes, will be 
much sought for by public institutions and by the collectors 
of private libraries.” A catalogue of the military library at 
West Point, which will be of authority in military literature, 
is also in preparation. At Boston, Mr. Cutter is at work 
upon his Athenzeum catalogue. 


A Curious Memorial of the Late War is announced 
by a publishing house in Richmond, Virginia, » fac-simile, 
with ali the signatures, of “ The ordinance of Virginia to re- 
peal the ratification of the Constitution of the United States 
and State of Virginia,” as passed by the Virginia Convention, 
April, 1861. ‘ 


Life Insurance is calling forth a special literature of 
some importance. The latest announcement is of a “ Life- 
Assurer’s Hand-book,” to be published in London. The 
preface will be an essay surveying modern life assurance. 
The editor, Mr. Clifford, calls especial attention to the silent 
social revolution going on in large centres ef population 
abroad, by means of small industrial assurances among work- 
ingmen, and, proceeding a step further, puts in a plea for 
compulsory life assurance for small amounts among the 
employés in great mercantile establishments. 


Among the collection of old plays presented to the British 
Museum by Mr. Coventry Patmore, which formerly belonged 
to R. Brinsley Sheridan, has been found, says The Atheneum, 


the holograph original of the comedy “ The Trip to Bath,” | ig ; ; 
| there four years, and has left his interesting African col- 


written in 1749 by Mrs. Frances Sheridan, his mother, and 
which, it is said in Moore’s “ Life of Sheridan,’ was the 
source of his play of “ The Rivals.” A very slight compari- 
son of the two plays leaves no doubt whatever of the fact, 
and in the character of Mrs. Malaprop Sheridan has actually 
borrowed some of her amusing blunders from the original 
Mrs. Tryfort, without any alteration whatever. 


The equestrian statue of General McPherson, modeled in 


Cincinnati by Prof. Ribesso, is nearly finished. It represents 
the General sitting in a position of repose on his horse with 
a field-glass in his hand. The clay model will be cast in 
plaster and then be sent to Philadelphia to be cast in bronze. 
Tt is suggested that it be placed on exhibition during the 
Centennial. 


There are one hundred teachers’ seminaries (normal 
schools) in Prussia, among them six for female teachers. 








Wife No. 19.—Mrs. Ann Eliza Young, the nineteenth 
“‘wife” of the Mormon chief, in her book, which she calls 
“Wife No. 19,” has told the story of her miseries in that re- 
lation in a touching and evidently truthful manner, and it is 
to be regretted that the hyper-fastidiousness which is far too 
prevalent among the better classes in our country will doubt- 
less considerably circumscribe the number of its readers. 
The book is worth reading, and not of evil tendency; it is 
certainly incalculably superior to ninety-nine of every hun- 
dred of the entire number of many hundreds of the novels 
which are popular in polite circles. 


One Man’s Work.—The enormous statue of Hermann, 
the ancient German warrior, which was inaugurated some 
months ago by the Emperor of Germany, was entirely made 
by one man. The figure is of embossed copper, one hundred 
feet high, and every inch of the immense surface was ham- 
mered by hand. A Westphalian nobleman, Herr von Bandel, 
performed the entire work, from the preliminary modeling 
to the finishing with the hammer, many years of his life 
being devoted to the work. The statue stands near Detmold, 
the capital of the principality of Lippe, and the artist’s 
workshop was located on the spot. 


The German scholar, Dr. Heinrich Schliemann, is about 
to excavate the Pheenician-Carthaginian town of Motya, in 
Sicily. The town was located six miglia north of Marsalz, 
on an island, and destroyed by Dionysius in the year 397 
before Christ. There are many foundations of old walls and 
relics of gates around Isola di Mezzi. New excavations have 
been made at Pompeii. A great treasure of gold and silver 
objects has been uncovered, among other articles many 
goblets, cups, plates, mirrors, vases, and ornaments, also an 
embroidered purse with money. 


Marquis de St. Georges, who wrote the text of the operas 
the “Queen of Cypress,” the “Crown Diamonds,” the 
“Corsair” (ballet), the “ Valley of Andora,” etc., besides 
some plays, died at Paris in December. 


The Swedish African explorer, G. de Vylder, is going to 
explore the countries north of Lake Nganie. He will stay 


lections to the Museum of Natural History at Stockholm, in 
case of his death. 


When the telegraph was invented, admirers of Shakspeare 
saw prophecy in the words he put in the mouth of the sprite, 
Puck, “I'll put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes,” 
If Monsignor Dupanloup succeeds in having Joan of Arc 
canonized the great poet will again be made a prophet, for 
he makes the Dauphin say, ‘ Joan la Pucelle shall be France’s 
saint.” 


Spinoza is to have a statue at Amsterdam, where he was 
born in 1631,.and died in 1667. Berthold Auerbach and a 
number of German philosophers have been consulted by the 
committee, and it is proposed to organize a series of fetes, 
and to hold an exhibition of all the known editions of Spi- 
noza’s works. 
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Everyday Science.— 70 Mend India- Rubber Shoes and | 


Boots.—The following can be relied on; Procure a small tin 
box of prepared rubber in a semi-liquid condition, which can 


rubber goods are kept for sale, 
clean and dried. 


The boot must be washed 
Then the surface around the rent is to be 


roughened a little with the point of a knife, after which the | 


semi-liquic rubber is spread on with a spoon as thickly as it 
could be without flowing away. 
pared and covered with one or two coats of rubber. When 
the prepared rubber is almost dry, the patch is applied, and 
held on firmly for a few minutes. 

To Stick Leather, Paper, or Wood to Metal.—To a gill of 
glue dissolved in water add a tablespoonful of glycerin. 

For Slight Burns.—Apply cotton batting soaked with a 


liniment made of equal parts of linseed oil and lime water. | 


Be careful not to break the blisters, should any form. 

Tests for Indigo.—The finest quality of indigo has the least 
specific gravity, and floats upon water. It may also be tested 
by its not readily leaving a mark on drawing it across a piece 
of paper, and also by the clear blue which it imparts to water 
when dissolved. 

To Prevent the Skin Discoloring after a Bruise —Take a 
little dry starch or arrowroot, moisten it with cold water, and 


place it on the injured part. This done immediately prevents 


the action of the air upon the skin. 
eyes. 

Excellent Stove Blacking.—Black lead well mixed with 
white of egg is a good stove blacking. Lay on with a paint 
brush, and when dry polish with a hard brush. 


Invaluable for black 


To Prevent Flat Irons from Rusting.—Melt one-quarter | 


ounce of camphor and one-half pound fresh hog’s lard over 
a slow fire, take off the scum, and mix as much black lead 
with the composition as will bring it to the color of iron, 
Spread this over the articles for which it is intended. 
lie for twenty-four hours, and then rub it well with a dry 
linen cloth. Or smear the irons over with melted suet, and 
dust thereon some pounded unslaked lime from a muslin bag. 
Place the irons in a dry place when not in use, and -cover 
them with baize. 

For Finding the Weight of Horses or Steers —Make a 
weighing-stall about three feet wide with a level floor. In 
the latter make a recess for the platform of the scales so that 
the platform will be flush with the planking, Now lead your 
horse or steer into the stall, so that the forefeet of the animal 
rest on the platform and note the weight. Start him ahead 
until his hind feet are on the platform; note the weight 
again. Add the two weights thus taken, and the sum will be 
the total weight of the animal. 

Streaked Butter.—The cause of streaked butter is the im- 
perfect working of the butter after it is salted. Salt in butter 
sets the color, or deepens and brightens it; so that if the salt 
is worked into the butter and not so fully worked as to salt 
every part, then the fresh butter retains the color it had 


| inch thick. 


| is placed. 





when it came from the churn, and the salt butter grows so 
much darker that it is decidedly streaked. The remedy is to 


| work the streaked butter more thoroughly. 
be purchased for a few cents at almost any store where India- | 


To Utilize Broken Glass Apparatus by Cutting into 


| Forms.—Make a paste of one-eighth ounce gum tragacanth 


with water, and also one-quarter ounce powdered gum ben- 
zoin with alcohol. Mix the two, and add powdered beech 


wood charcoal, forming a thick dough, which mould into 
Then a neat patch is pre- | 


little sticks about four inches in length and three-eighth of an 
The glass to be cut is first scratched deeply 
with a diamond, and then one of the sticks, previously ig- 


| nited, is held against the crack. The glass will divide neatly 


as the end of the stick, which becomes a pointed glowing 


| coal, is drawn over the diamond scratch. 


Recent Inventions.—Among recent inventions noticed 
in the Scigztific American, we find the following, in which 
some of our readers may be interested: 

Improved Bed Bottom, invented by Elias Stillwell, Rocks- 
ville, Missouri.—The object of this invention is to provide a 
cheap, comfortable, and elastic bed bottom, without the use 
of slats or springs as ordinarily employed; and it consists in 
two inside detachable rails, over which a stretcher of canvas 
The rails are kept apart by notched bars, and 


have arms which rest upon a subjacent support, and, when 
pressed down from the weight of the occupant, tighten the 
| canvas, 


In combination with the rails are employed one or 


| more bolts on each side, which pass through the bedstead 


rails, and also the detachable rails, to prevent the accidental 
displacement of the latter. 

Improved Remedy for Rheumatism, invented by Aug. Se- 
verin, New York City.—The proposed remedy is a composi- 
tion of iodide of potassium, solid extract of aconite, wine of 


; colchicum, morphine, and compound syrup of sarsaparilla. 
Let it 


Improved Key for Lock, invented by Warren H. Guthrie, 
Hudson City, New Fersey.—A common device of burglars 


| for entering locked doors is to seize the key from the outside 


with a fine pair of nippers, turn it, and so draw back the 
latch. The present invention prevents this by means of a 
swinging staple-shaped guard hung to the key and surround- 
ing the wards, so that, when the key is in the lock, each of 
the keyholes will be filled by a wedge-shaped plate, which 
prevents the introduction of nippers or the planting of a 
drill. 

Improved Cigarette Mouth Piece, invented by Diedrich 
Marquis, New York City.—This invention consists of a 
cigarette with tapering mouth piece, that is wound with an 
inner and outer spiral, decreasing in width, to which a wrap- 
per of tobacco paper is connected in spiral shape, to be filled 
and closed at the end. 


A Boiling Lake.—The discovery of a boiling lake in the 
island of Dominica has excited much scientific interest, and 
investigations of the phenomena are to be made by geolo- 
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gists. It appears that a company exploring the steep and 
forest-covered mountains behind the town of Rosseau came 
upon the boiling lake, about twenty-five hundred feet above 
the sea level, and two miles in circumference. On the wind 
clearing away for a moment, the clouds of sulphurous steam 
with which the lake was covered, a mound of water was 
seen ten feet higher than the general level of the surface, 
caused by ebullition. The margin of the lake consists of 
beds of sulphur, and its overflow found exit by a waterfall 
of great height. 


United States Patents in 1875.—The Scientific Ameri- 
can summarizes the Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Patents as follows : 

Number of Patents issued by the United States Patent Office 
to Residents of the atfferent States, Territories, and For- 

eign Countries, from Fanuary 1, 1875, to December 31, 


1875. The proportion of patents to population is shown in 
last column: 


States, etc. No, of Patents. One to every 
District of Columbia . 214 615 
Connecticut . ‘ . . 706 761 
Massachusetts . ; ‘ 1,846 787 
Rhode Island . ‘. ° ‘ 229 943 
Colorado Territory . . . 36 1,107 
New York ; ° ‘ 3,771 1,163 
California ‘ . s “ 399 1,404 
New Jersey. ° , 656 1,534 
Pennsylvania’ . ° ‘ i 2,034 1,728 
Illinois. ‘ ° s , 1,093 2,313 
Ohio . ° ° . 1,091 2,443 
New Sepals ‘ ; : 127 2,506 
Vermont . ° ° . . 122 2,709 
Delaware ‘ ‘ . r 44 2,841 
Michigan ° ‘ . ; 405 2,923 - 
Maryland , . . . 260 3,003 
Minnesota ‘ ° , 146 3,011 
Nevada ° . ° 16 3,369 
Wisconsin : . ° ° 284 35743 
Iowa . ° ° . ° 315 3,790 
Maine. “ . , : 158 3,964 
Indiana . : P . ‘ 378 4,462 
Oregon . ° - - 22 4,031 
Dakota —_— : ‘. . 3 4;727 
Missouri . : : : . 362 4;754 
Arizona . ‘ ‘ é : 2 4,829 
Kansas. : : ; 66 5,521 
Wyoming Teritery . ° . 2 5,759 
Nebraska. : ‘ ‘ m 22 5,833 
Texas. ‘ ° ‘ ° 118 6,939 
Lousiana, ; ‘ i 103 7,057 
West Virginia . . . . 48 9,209 
Kentucky ‘ ° ° 132 9,303 
Montana Territory . +. = 4 9,974 
Tennessee . ° ° . 117 10,765 
Virginiz ‘ . 101 12,130 
Washington Territory . : 3 12,710 
Idaho Territory , . I 14,999 
South Carolina R ‘ : 46 17,513 
Georgia ve be OF 63 18,795 














Utah Territory . ‘ . 5 19,916 
Mississippi ° . ° 38 21,787 
Florida ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 26,821 
North Carolina . ; ; 37 28,956 
Alabama . ‘ ° ° 31 32,161 
New Mexico Territory ° ° 3 37,101 
Arkansas . ji ° ° . II 44,042 
United States Army . . . 5 
United States Navy . , : I 
Total for United States . 15,698 2,412 
To subjects of foreign governments 590 
Aggregate. ; ‘ 16,288 
RECAPITULATION, 
Issued to citizens of United States 15,698 
“ * Canada 150 
“ “ other subjects of Great Britain 221 
“ «¢ France ° ° . gI 
_ “other foreign countries ‘ 128 
Aggregate . : . . - 16,288 


Number issued in 1874 . . ‘ - 13,599 





Increase over 1874 . . . ‘ . 2,689 
PATENTS EXPIRED. 

Number of patents expired during the year 1875 579 

Number design patents expired during same time 782 





Whole number of expirations . .- oe tm 
Less number of extensions granted . . 38 





Leaving the actual number expired . e 61,323 

Analysis.—An analysis of the table shows interesting facts. 
The geographical distribution of inventors, to whom patents 
were granted in 1875, appears by it to be as follows: 

To the six New England States there were issued 3,188 
patents, being one to every 1,094 people. 

To the seven Middle States (including Delaware, Mary- 
land, and West Virginia), 7,905, one to every 1,623 people. 

To the nine Western States (including Missouri), 3,076, 
one to every 3,360 people. 

To the twelve Southern States, 814, one to every 13,279 
people. 

To the three Pacific States, 437, one to every 1,699 people. 

To nine Territories, 59, one to every 12,203 people. 

And to the District of Columbia, 214, one to every 615 of 
population, being the highest ratio in the Union, 

Gains and Losses.—All the States and Territories have 
held their own, or made gains over 1874 in the number of 
their patents, save the following, which show losses: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, Vermont (for a wonder), and Dakota, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming Territories. 

New Hampshire and Nevada remained stationary, the for- 
mer having 127, the latter 16 patents, the same as in 1874. 

The principal increase was made in the following States: 
New York, 986; Pennsylvania, 390; Massachusetts, 340; 























Illinois, 164; California, 98, and the District of Columbia, 69. 
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Artificial Teeth on Natural Stumps.—Mr. Moon has 
recently stated, in a communication to the English Odonto- 
logical Society, that the stump of a tooth may be preserved 
as the basis of an artificial tooth, and rendered painless, by 
leaving the root canal empty and drilling a hole into it just 
below the edge of the gum. This hole becomes a permanent 
vent, and thus saves the stump from disturbing influences, 
which, if deprived of means of escape, would ultimately 
destroy it by a painful process, 


Fossil Frogs.—Professor Newberry, of the Ohio geolog- 
ical survey, has made additional collections in the coal- 
measures of new fossils. remains of land 
animals of carboniferious age have as yet only been found 
in Ohio, within the limits of the United States, These in- 
clude thirty-three species of Batrachians, but no reptiles or 
higher vertebrata, 


The vertebrate 


One of the recent novelties is a species 
of the genus Ceraterpeton, the first time a European genus 
has been detected in America, It was as large as a rat, and 
had a pair of stout horns on the back of its head, in the 
The 
skull is sculptured by rows of small pits, separated by fine 
radiating ridges, 


position and having much the form of those of an ox, 


Sixty-Foot Rails.—The Edgar Thompson Steel Works 


have filled an order for 60 foot rails. Several advantages 


are claimed for rails of this length. They cost no more per 
pound than 30 foot rails; and as two crop ends are saved, 
the cost of production is considerably lessened—no way of 
The 


cost of laying is lessened; fewer fish plates, etc., are re- 


using crop ends economically having yet been devised. 


quired; and as the hammering caused _ by the rolling stock 
in passing from rail to rail is lessened by one half, the wear 
and tear of rails and rolling stock must be greatly diminished. 
On bridges, also, the strain will be greatly reduced, The 
practical results of the use of these rails will be awaited with 
considerable interest, —Chicago Railroad Review. 


How to Grow Fat.—It is said that a pint of milk, taken 
every night just before retiring to rest will soon make the 
thinnest figure plump. Here is a simple and pleasant means 
by which thin, scraggy women may acquire plump, rounded 
figures. 


Quail on Toast.—We dare say that there are a great 
many people who, if asked whether they could or would 
partake of so toothsome a dish asa broiled quail on toast 
once a day for a month, would stare at the questioner in 
astonishment, and express an earnest desire to be afforded 
the opportunity. And yet we can positively venture the 
assertion that not one person out of a thousand would con- 
tinue the diet for a fortnight. This is not because of the 
quantity of meat, because any one’s ordinary dinner aggre- 
gates an immensely larger amount, nor is it due to a surfeit 
of one particular kind of food, for roast beef might be eaten 
every day for a year with relish. The difficulty lies in the 
flavor of the meat. Delicious as it is as an occasional 
delicacy, if it be eaten daily for ten days or thereabouts, it 
becomes excessively nauseating. 
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An individual named O'Donnell, who lives in Madison, 
Indiana, has brought himself into notice by accomplishing 
the hitherto unparalled feat (on a wager) of eating thirty 
quails in as many consecutive days, and this without any in- 
convenience or disgust, The case has attracted some atten- 
tion from the medical fraternity, and sundry individuals are 
making Mr, O’Donnell’s marvelous stomach the subject of 
extensive bets. 


Canal Steaming.—The use of steam on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal is destined to increase the transportation 
facilities of that enterprise, and eventually make a larger 
quantity of Cumberland coal available. The Ludlow Patton 
recently made a round trip between Cumberland and George- 
town, including lockage, in four days and nineteen hours, 
said to have been the fastest time ever made on the canal. 
The owner of the Ludlow Patton claims that the simple and 
ingenious arrangement for submerging her propellor has con- 
ducted largely to her success. She has been running the 
entire season just closing, has consumed for fuel 41% tons of 
coal per trip, and the repairs to her motive power have thus 
far cost but 99 cents, 


Lifting Effect of Frost on Trees.—Dr. Lapham, State 
Botanist and State Geologist of Wisconsin, says that frost 
exerts a lifting power on full grown trees, so as to cause the 
impression on some that the tree begins to grow again after 
once attaining its full growth. When the land freezes ex- 
pansion ensues, drawing the tree up with it, leaving of 
course a cavity whence the root was drawn. When the first 
frost comes, the moisture, carrying earthy matter, enters the 
cavity, and thus the root is prevented from returning to its 
original position. Dr, Lapham’ suggests that one of the 
chief offices of the tap roots may be to guard the tree as 
much as possible against this frost-lifting. 


Explosion of Chromic Acid with Glycerin.—Explo- 
sive prescriptions are sometimes sent to innocent pharmacists 
Ly careless or ignorant physicians. The latest case of this 
kind is related by Austrian journals. The following mixture 
was ordered for external use: 7.5 grains chromic acid and 
60 grains glycerin, The chromic acid was mixed with 
water in a flask and the glycerin mixed with it by shaking. 
Suddenly the contents of the flask exploded with a loud 
report, flying all about the shop, while the vessel remained 
unhurt in the hand of the astonished apothecary, and was 
This case deserves the more 
notice because the quantity was so small and the detonation 


covered with a black mass, 
so extremely violent. 


Another Explosion of Factory Dust.—A singular 
catastrophe took place at Champion Mills, Chicago, IIl., on 
December 31, 1875. One of the millers was pouring some 
fine middlings down a chute, when the fine dust ignited on 
contact withsthe flame of a lamp which he held in his hand. 
A loud explosion followed, and his hands and face were 
terribly burnt. The building at once took fire, and property 
tu the amount of about $4,000 was destroyed. 





